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THE WEEK. 


Tue interest of the Macedonian question has 
centred during the last fortnight in the gendarmerie. 
The constitution of the staff officers’ conference gave 
room, as some hoped it might, for some display of 
character. Whatever else the project drawn up under 
the authority of General de Giorgis may be, it is 
plainly not the work of a diplomatist or of anyone 
whose strength of purpose has been sapped by long 
wrestling with the Ministers of Yildiz. It would be 
too much to say that the scheme, which involved the 
engagement of foreign officers and sergeants of police 
at the discretion of the conference, irremovable for 
two years and with authority to offer Turkish officers 
the choice between obedience and resignation, would 
have done all that was wanted in Macedonia. It would 
certainly have done more than anyone expected. All 
the news that comes to hand shows that the peasants 
in Monastir, though thoroughly sceptical, are quite 
well aware of the progress of the second reform 
scheme. The practical test, on which they have de- 
cided to rely, of its reality is to be the appearance 
of a European officer in their own villages. Given 
that, they would be the more disposed to wait patiently 
for further results, since the land will claim all their 
attention if there is not to be an absolute famine next 
year. Failing it, one can only expect the most dis- 
astrous sort of insurrection, one which the older men 
feel is futile, because they have exhausted their re- 
sources and the younger men only join because they 
have nothing left to lose. 





Or course, the Turks will not hear of the project 
as it stands, But it is absolutely essential that the 
authority of the European officers over all the rest of 
the force should be direct and undisputed. To leave 
them merely to report to higher Turkish functionaries 
would make them a laughing-stock. No Power which 
realises what was the position of the Scandinavian 
officers in Monastir last autumn would tolerate the 
acceptance by their representatives of any similarly 
ambiguous service. General de Giorgis cannot with 
self-respect take command of a force of which he has no 
real control. Even allowing for some concessions in 
form, it is a very good thing that the scheme has been 
framed on these uncompromising lines, which should 
at least bring home to the Sultan the fact that aca- 
demic points about the maintenance of his sovereignty 
did not occur to its authors and will not avail to post- 
pone achange. The time is now too short for com- 
pliments, and the sooner the soldiers who have the 
matter in hand put negotiations on a more practical 
basis and accustom Turkey to plain speaking, which 
no one understands more readily, the better. 

Tue Italian democratic elements, writes our Rome 
correspondent, have lately had frequent intercourse 
with the Balkan peoples aspiring to independence. 
While the Italians have declared themselves ready to 
help them in all possible ways, with or without the 
assistance of their Government, they have, however, 
suggested that they should try to come to a solution of 
their difficulties through arbitration. This proposition 
has been seriously discussed, and after long examina- 


tion they have come to the conclusion that only one 
Power has the chance of being accepted as arbiter with 
satisfaction by all the interested parties—viz., the 
United States of America, which, having never in any 
way interfered in Balkan affairs, can undertake such a 
mission with all the requisites of fairness, equanimity, 
and independence. The trouble is that, even admitting 
that Turkey would accept such an arbitration, it would 
not be considered valid unless all the Powers signatory 
of the Treaty of Berlin were ready to accept it, which is 
not considered very likely, particularly on the part of 
Russia and Germany. While semi-official advances 
have been made to Washington with the view to know 
under what circumstances that Government would 
accept the responsible and difficult task of arbitrating, 
all is being prepared for an even more serious re- 
sistance against Turkey next spring, to force all the 
civilised nations to interfere in the Balkans, to definitely 
grant the claims of freedom and equality which those 
populations have raised for so long a period. 


Mr. Ba.rour’s statement in the House on Monday 
does not set his conduct last September in any better 
light. The statement itself is singularly belated, seeing 
that Mr. Balfour himself so long ago as January 
described the charges which he was answering on 
Monday as affecting his personal honour. The state- 
ment, indeed, would have been still further delayed if 
Mr. Balfour had had his way, for he meant it to occupy 
some of the time reserved for the discussion of Mr. 
Pirie’s motion, when it would have proved a conve- 
niently engrossing topic. This, however, was de- 
feated by the persistence of Mr. John Ellis, and leave to 
make a motion for adjournment was granted on Monday. 
The narrative to which Mr. Balfour had to reply is 
familiar. According to the Ministers who resigned, 
Mr. Balfour submitted two documents to the Cabinet 
on August 14—one the notes on ‘Insular Free 
Trade,” another certain propositions embracing prefer- 
ential tariffs and the taxation of food. On the second 
of these documents there was disagreement, and the 
discussion was adjourned till September 4. Five days 
before this Cabinet was held Mr. Chamberlain sent his 
resignation, but nothing was said about it at the 
Cabinet. After the Cabinet the four Free Traders met 
and decided they must resign. The next day 
the Cabinet resumed its discussion, and the four 
Free Traders sent in their resignation believing 
that Mr. Chamberlain was still a member of the 
Government. On the 16th Mr. Balfour received the 
resignations, accepted three of them, told the Duke of 
Devonshire of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, and on 
the 18th made known to the world that Mr. Chamber- 
lain and three of the Free Traders had resigned. 








Wuart has Mr. Balfour to say on this narrative ? 
Simply that the fact of Mr. Chamberlain’s oy oom 
ought to have been divined by the Free Traders 
from the discussion at the Cabinet; and that if 
a belief that Mr. Chamberlain was remaining 
in the Cabinet decided the Free Traders, their action 
was not taken on public grounds, but was simply per- 
sonal. This apology, such as it is, broke down abso- 
lutely half an hour later, for Mr. Balfour was unable 
to contradict Lord George Hamilton when Lord George 
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Hamilton said that Mr. Balfour had forbidden the 
Duke of Devonshire to tell Mr. Ritchie and the others 
that Mr. Chamberlain had resigned. That fact alone 
shows that Mr. Balfour was quite sensible of the import- 
ance of the resignation. The Government’s majority 
on the motion was sixty-five. A further discussion on 
the matter arose on Thursday in the House of Lords, 
when Lord Rosebery complained warmly that Mr. 
Balfour had applied the term ‘‘ calumny” to him. 
Lord Lansdowne’s defence of Mr. Balfour was chiefly 
important for its admission that Mr. Balfour did 
present two documents to the August Cabinet, and of 
course Free Traders were perfectly justified in interpret- 
ing the one document in the light of the other. 





We discuss elsewhere the Government’s remark- 
able behaviour on Wednesday. It is interesting to 
note that the Zimes admits that the Government 
would have been defeated if it had not evacuated its 
position before the Protectionist attack. But the 
events of the last few days have shown that it is 
not only on the fiscal question that the Government 
has no settled policy. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was perfectly justified in protesting against the solemn 
farce of discussing Army Estimates on the assumption 
that a given system is to stand when the Government 
have already issued to the public a report, as if they 
had made it their own, recommending that that system 
should be abolished. The Government have, indeed, 
so far acted upon the new scheme as to appoint a new 
War Office Council and to abolish the chief officials 
under the existing system. But though they have issued 
this report with the King’s name, and carried out 
already certain of its recommendations, they arrange 


their Estimates on the old basis, and refuse 
to declare their own intentions or wishes in 
regard to the report. The report is to be 
treated, that is to say, as Mr. Chamberlain’s 


first manifesto was treated. The Government alone are 
not expected to have a mind upon it, or rather the 
function of the Government is no longer to initiate and 
formulate policies, to bring its mind to bear on schemes, 
but to keep the party together by an obliging neutrality 
and detachment, and by such disedifying manceuvres 
as those discussed last Monday. 


THE extraordinary disorder of the Imperialist mind 
on the subject of our colonial system is illustrated by 
Mr. Balfcur’s attack on the Liberal Leader on Wednes- 
day. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said, very 
rightly, that to arrange for a permanent increase of 
21,000 men in the South African garrison was to 
proclaim the failure of the Government’s South 
African policy in one sphere just as surely as 
Chinese labour proclaimed its failure in another. 
Mr. Balfour seized on this perfectly just reflection 
and tried to give it a meaning of his own. 
Mr. Balfour's own mind is in a state of some con- 
fusion. Does he meditate holding down the colony 
by force permanently? If he does, his policy is not 
Mr. Chamberlain’s for Mr. Chamberlain said in the 
House of Commons on March 19 of last year that 
there was no danger to Imperial interests in granting 
full self-government to the two colonies. But a self- 
governing colony is garrisoned to protect itself from 
invasion, not to protect the mother country from 
separation. As a matter of fact, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s words are literally true. If a huge garri- 
son is necessary the policy of conciliation has clearly 
failed. But we have reason to think that the garrison 
is there not to impress the Boers but to coerce the 
British. The Morning Post's correspondent at Cape- 
town wrote on November 3: ‘‘A strong argument in 
favour of the increase rather than the reduction of our 
protective forces lies in the possibility of a native rising 


and of urban riots connected with the introduction y 
Chinese labour.” 





Tue result of the London County Council Election 
is most satisfactory. The last Council consisted of 84 
Progressives, 31 Moderates, and 3 Independents. The 
new Council consists of 83 Progressives, 34 Moderates, 
and 1 Independent. To have suffered such an insigni- 
ficant reduction of its majority is a tremendous achieve- 
ment for the Progressive Party. Two forces in par- 
ticular were brought to bear on that majority. The 
electors were asked to vote Moderate as a way of 
supporting the Conservative and Unionist Party, and in 
most constituencies they were asked to vote Moderate as 
a way of supporting the Church. Both efforts signally 
failed. Conservatism and Unionism proved rather a 
damaged flag in a community which has no reason to 
like Chinese labour, and it was rather mistaken tactics 
that encouraged that issue to be raised. The failure 
of the Bishop of Stepney’s policy is particularly welcome 
after the manceuvres on which we commented last week. 
The Bishop wrote to the Zimes last Wednesday, send- 
ing a report on the elections, in which the central com- 
mittee declare that as they had made it their effort to 
act independently of the two contending parties, they 
are in no way directly concerned with the fact that 
the Progressive Party has practically retained 
its large majority. The best comment on this 
declaration is the Bishop’s former letter, in which he 
said that ‘‘men, not answers, were the basis of 
security,” and the composition of the committee’s 
white list, which included two Progressives and sixty- 
four Moderates, although the Bishop himself admitted 
that the large majority of Progressive candidates had 
answered their questions satisfactorily. Saturday’s 
election is reassuring as the measure of the power of 
this kind of clericalism. The chief personal features 
of the election are Mr. John Burns’s 3,000 majority and 
the defeat of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

One of the most important events of the week is 
the unanimity with which the Welsh County Councils 
have declared for Mr. Lloyd-George’s policy in regard 
to the administration of the Education Act. The Church 
Party is now in a minority in every county,and as the 
Government cannot accept the Welsh interpretation the 
work of the Education Office is at a standstill so far as 
Wales is concerned. Yet the Government dare not 
avail itself of its own legal remedy, ‘‘ Mandamus.” We 
shall hear more of this in the House of Commons on 
Monday. et Sp 

In view of the probability of a General Election 
and of the return to power of a Liberal Government 
pledged to reform, the friends of Temperance are very 
wisely considering what practical and practicable 
demands they can make on the Legislature. We should 
imagine that a general measure setting a time limit 
and providing for reduction of licences in the meanwhile 
could be drafted which would apply to the whole of the 
United Kingdom ; but as there are differences in law, 
practice, and public opinion in the three kingdoms, 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell do well in their last 
pamphlet on ‘Direct Popular Control of the Liquor 
Traffic” (Edinburgh : Macniven and Wallace, 
price threepence) to pay particular considera- 
tion to the case of Scotland. We are glad 
to see that these eminent authorities distinctly assert 
and approve the right of self-governing local areas 
to restrict licences to any extent, but the object of the 
memorandum is to elucidate the more complex problem 
of public control and public management. The pro- 
positions upon which action is required are indisputable : 
(1) that the national consumption of alcohol is exces- 
sive and ought to be reduced in the interests of health, 
wealth, and morality ; (2) that the trade is a dangerous 
one, and should therefore be strictly controlled. We 
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will quote two sentences which appear to set the argu- 
ment on a proper basis, and then we will advise all our 
readers to procure the pamphlet and consider it for 
themselves : ‘‘ Ifthe national consumption of alcohol is 
excessive and needs to be greatly reduced, it is manifestly 
absurd to place the sale of liquor in the hands of those 
who are interested in its extension and who will benefit 
by every glass of liquor that is sold. The interests of 
the community and of the drinkseller are diametrically 
opposed ; the one is concerned for restriction, the 
other for extension of consumption.” 

Tue Townshend pictures sold on Saturday and 
Monday last were most of them more interesting 
historically than artistically. Yet they included a 
female portrait by Romney which obtained 3,150 gs., 
six portraits by Reynolds, and a fine Gainsborough 
portrait, which was discovered ina neglected garret at 
Raynham, and fetched 2,000 gs. A portrait by 
Hoppner fetched 1,350 gs. It may be supposed that 
the buyers of pictures know their business ; but there 
can be no doubt that the huge prices now obtained for 
pictures by Romney, Raeburn, and Hoppner are the 
result of fashion, and are likely sooner or later to fall 
off. They were all three good painters, but even the 
finest Romney is not worth the price of a good Titian ; 
and even the masterpieces of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough have not the intrinsic value of the master- 
pieces of Velasquez and Rembrandt. The historical 
interest of the collection lay in the Dutch portraits 
of the Captains of Lord de Vere, all of which fetched 
prices quite equal to their moderate artistic merit. Sales 
of this kind remind one that the many splendid collec- 
tions of pictures in England are not subject to death 
duties. This fact has been remarked on in Parliament, 
and it has been suggested that the owners of such 
collections should be forced by law to allow the public 
to see them at reasonable times. If they are to have 
privileges, their corresponding duties ought to be 
enforced. Most owners are ready enough to acknow- 
ledge such duties and to perform them, but a few are 
not. One collection in particular, interesting both 
historically and artistically, is jealously guarded even 
from the most distinguished applicants. It would be 
no interference with the rights of property if that 
collection were forced no longer to waste its sweetness 
on the desert air. rs mab 

Tue Horticultural Society is now a hundred years 
old, and Sir Trevor Lawrence, the President, has 
written a review of its history. The society is now at 
a momentous period of its existence. It is buildinga 
new hall in Vincent-square, and it needs a good deal 
of money to complete it. It has also lately been pre- 
sented with the late Mr. G. F. Wilson’s wonderful 
garden at Wisley. The hall is a daring project, for the 
society has never been wealthy; but the rapidly in- 
creasing interest in gardening has made it necessary, 
New flowers are introduced every year in greater 
numbers, and every year more exhibitors, amateur and 
professional, send their triumphs to the society’s 
exhibition, so that the Drill Hall at Buckingham Gate 
has long been too small for the fortnightly shows of 
the society, which has now the added responsibility of 
keeping up and improving the garden at Wisley. Under 
these circumstances it is to be hoped that every 
gardener not yet a member of the society will 
hasten to joinit. Its services to horticulture have been 
many and continuous. Great collectors, such as Robert 
Fortune, have been encouraged by it to fill our gardens 
with beautiful flowers and shrubs. It is the standard 
authority to which all new plants are submitted, and 
which decides whether they are novelties indeed and 
whether they deserve an award of merit. This alone 
is a work of the greatest difficulty and value. If some 
universally acknowledged authority did not perform it, 
the nomenclature of florists’ catalogues would be in a 


state of chaos, and no amateur would know whether a 
plant described as a novelty was really new. The 
florist will naturally hail some plant unknown to him- 
self as a novelty, and honestly sell it as such, though 
it may be merely an old though unfamiliar species. 
The Horticultural Society prevents mistakes of this 
kind, and thus does a service to every gardener in 
England, while the advantages it offers to its members 
are, or ought to be, notorious. 


ALTHOUGH the exhibition of Mr. E. T. Reed's 
drawings, which opened this week at the Leicester 
Galleries, is entitled ‘‘ Punch in Parliament,” it in- 
cludes many of the miscellaneous and non-political 
examples that were a joy to readers of Punch before the 
artist began the more responsible task of illustrating the 
‘* Essence of Parliament ” column in that paper. It was 
as the inventor of those genuinely funny “ palzolithic 
pictures ” that Mr. Reed first made his reputation, and 
since then he has given us the ‘‘ Animal Land” series, 
dealing with such quaint personages as ‘‘ The Lorryit,” 
‘‘The Tree,” and ‘‘The Trimmadome” (Sir W. B. 
Richmond), and many other amusing illustrations of 
his special gift. As regards the political drawings, 
‘‘ The Fiscal Cock-crowing Competition,” the excellent 
‘‘ Tablets of Azit-Tigleth-Miphansi, the Scribe” and 
the ‘Coral Insects” are among the most ingenious 
and entertaining of groups, Sir William Harcourt as 
‘« The Sea Lion of Debate” and clever portrait studies 
of the late Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour represent 
the happiest of the detached figures, and there is also 
an incisive pencil head of Mr. Chamberlain, expressively 
entitled ‘‘ Joe,” which has not yet been published. 
Apart from the humour of these—a humour which is 
instinct with a decided literary flavour—Mr. Reed has 
a very real feeling for the pure art-qualities of decisive- 
ness and delicacy in line; the adaptations from 
Hokusai, fer instance, suggest how nearly his art 
might have been related to that of the Japanese had he 
not specially devoted himself to political caricature. It 
is this art-quality in his drawings that, whilst not 
detracting from their fun and human interest, makes 
them sufficient in themselves. 


By the death of Doctor A. S. Murray the British 
Museum has lost the services of one of the first archzo- 
logists in Europe. Well trained in all the theory of his 
subject in Germany, he became Sir Charles Newton's 
only assistant in the department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in 1867. He thus had every opportunity to 
obtain a practical acquaintance with all branches of his 
subject, and this practical acquaintance was his chief 
merit. He was not a specialist, nor a learned theorist, 
so much as a trustworthy connoisseur, whom few 
forgeries or copies could deceive. His main interest 
was in connoisseurship, ,and he showed to his 
best advantage, not when writing of his subject, 
but when some new discovered work of art was 
submitted to him. His own tastes were somewhat 
narrow ; it is a fault from which few archzologists 
escape, they are all apt to confine their admiration 
within the charmed circle of a “great age.” But his 
knowledge was vast, and he could judge accurately 
the value even of things he did not care for. This, 
after all, is the chiet requisite in a museum official. 
Doctor Murray was also untiring in the work of 
cataloguing and arranging. He was most courteous, 

erhaps even too courteous, to those who sought for 
information from his department. There are many 
strange people who think the British Museum exists 
to provide them with information on any subject, how- 
ever trivial. These, perhaps, were suffered too gladly 
by the patience of Doctor Murray. 





Lorp WELBy’s article on the Army Estimates has 
been postponed till next week. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


THERE is no news at all from the seat of war save that on 
Sunday last a Japanese squadron of seven ships bombarded 
Vladivostok, at long range, for about an hour. 

From that action nothing can be decided. The sug- 
gestion put forward in some of the papers that the Russian 
batteries were silent because they possessed no pieces with 
an effective range of 8,000 yards is one of the best ex- 
amples we have yet had of modern journalism applied to 
war. One might as well say that no merchant in Liver- 
pool could command a capital of ten thousand pounds, or 


that no ship in our merchant service could steam faster — 


than twelve knots an hour. No modern fortress would be 
a fortress at all that could not strike am opponent at a far 
greater range than that. The probable reason of the 
silence of the Russian batteries was the uselessness of 
fighting at such a range under the weather conditions of 
the moment. It was equally useless, by the way, for the 
Japanese to waste so much ammunition, and there is plenty 
of speculation as to the cause of that action. It was pro- 
bably simply the same as the cause of their ineffective at- 
tack on Port Arthur on February 24. From the sea one 
hopes one is doing damage, and only those on land know 
how little such long-range firing really effects. 

Of the whereabouts of the Vladivostok squadron we 
know nothing. There is a rumour that the Japanese have 
appeared between the railway and the Russian position on 
the Yalu. The report is probably false, for it originates 
in the Daily Telegraph and is credited in Washington, 
nor have we any hints of it from the one source which 
would give us the first news: the general staff at Moukden. 





“THE GOVERNMENT AND CHINESE LABOUR. 


N the proceedings in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday the Government threw off all pretence 


of respecting themselves or their official declarations, 


and carried out openly a series of armed negotia- 
tions with various sections of their supporters to 
decide what degree of incoherence would alienate 
the smallest fraction. The amendment standing in 
Mr. Wharton’s name exactly represented what 
Mr. Akers-Douglas had stated not three weeks ago 
to be the Government’s policy. In answer to a question 
put to him by Sir John Stirling Maxwell, at the end of 
the debate on Mr. Morley’s amendment, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas said that the Government were ‘‘ opposed to 
any duty on raw materials or food.” Mr. Wharton’s 
amendment was a milder version of this statement, 
for it welcomed the declaration of the Government 
that their programme did not include the taxation of 
food. Yet this was too much for the Protectionists, 
who put a pistol at Mr. Balfour’s head and told him 
that they would turn the Government out if he adopted 
the amendment. The amendment was consequently 
changed into a Protectionist amendment, and then 
half an hour later it vanished altogether, Mr. Balfour 
having suddenly bethought him that the least compro- 
mising thing was to have no declaration at all. 

It stands to reason that if a number of men con- 
ceive their duty in this empty and vacant sense they will 
encounter every problem in the same spirit of indolence 
and passive indecision. All the elements of stability, 
of resistance, of commanding and resolute activity, 
of creative energy, all the qualities that are asso- 
ciated with leadership, national or personal, are 
gone, and Mr. Balfour has made this habit of 
evasion a fine art, the secret of party manage- 
ment. It is a very great calamity that it was 
just when such a Government was in office that 


there presented itself a question which, above all 
others, required a thorough and responsible states- 
manship and a refusal to concede to clamour or 
pressure demands that were importunate just because 
they could not hope to survive discussion. The Blue 
Book issued by the Colonial Office last week shows 
how little trouble had been taken to think out the 
problems involved in Chinese importation, how unfairly 
the House of Commons had been treated, and how 
vigorously Lord Milner had plied the Home Govern- 
ment with his threats and cries of impatience and 
distress. 

For the moral of the latest Blue Book is that the 
Government have done what everyone who watches 
their listless and haphazard life, this existence of drift 
and eddy, would expect. They have succumbed at 
once to pressure. Lord Milner’s movements reflect 
the pressure of the mine-owners, and Mr. Lyttelton’s 
movements reflect the pressure of Lord Milner. How 
strong a pressure the mine-owners can apply is shown 
once again ina striking article from a correspondent pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian on Tuesday describing 
in detail the terrorism exercised by the mine-owners, an 
article we should much like to see reprinted in pam- 
phlet form. This pressure has governed Lord Milner’s 
action, and it is the -origin and cause of the 
Government’s policy. The Government acted auto- 
matically, immediately, unreflectingly. Confronted 
with a firm and menacing body of opinion, with the 
threat of Lord Milner’s resignation, and with the 
débris and confusion and ruined hopes and fortunes 
that smother the life of South Africa, these men, 
whose business it is to examine facts, to survey 
situations, to compose their minds and to act with 
decision and sagacity, stand comvicted by their own 
Blue Book of yielding an assent to a momentous 
revolution without thinking out any one of its 
consequences or problems. Mr. Lyttelton obliged the 
House of Commons to pronounce on the question 
before it knew the facts, and before it knew that the 
facts had even been submitted to the responsible 
Minister. It is clear now that at any rate the Minister 
had not considered them. 

Lord Milner proposes to create a colony main- 
tained by capital which is not indigenous by labour 
which is not only not indigenous but necessarily 
and compulsorily migratory, whose wage fund will 
be spent almost entirely outside the colony. The 
capital represents interests that are not permanent 
in the country and that tend to overshadow and stifle 
the general interest ; the labour is slave labour. Can 
any man conceive more vicious or more precarious 
foundations on which to rebuild a State? Lord Milner 
has proclaimed the failure of his own policy, because 
he admits that his only way of reconciling the two races, 
Boer and British, in the Transvaal is to eliminate the 
British. But he further confesses that his own scheme of 
government,—the scheme which was to represent what 
statesmen and divines called the higher civilisation, or 
the institutions of the chosen people,—can only repose 
on a basis of slave labour, and that a war which began 
with the high-sounding formulas of the twentieth century 
has ended with the least enlightened institutions of the 
eighteenth. The talk about Mormons, and uncivilised 
slave-drivers, and an iron seventeenth-century obstinacy, 
and obsolete customs, and the rest of it, returns to the 
mind with a curious refrain as we follow the arrange- 
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ments that are in progress to set up a slave State on the 
Rand. We believe that if a self-governing colony were 
to enact such a measure as this the mother country ought 
to threaten it, as a great statesman advised in a similar 
situation, not with coercion, but with separation. But 
the Blue Book shows that Mr. Lyttelton has accepted 
this extraordinary scheme without even the plausible 
pretext of a local demand—the Blue Book shows 
that Lord Milner is acting in the teeth of South 
African opinion—and that he has adopted this revo- 
lutionary policy without mastering its details. 
These details were discussed in the Legislative 
Council, and almost all of them were reserved for ‘‘regu- 
lation by the Lieutenant-Governor.” The discussion 
suggests some of the difficulties, and some of the com- 
ments were extremely illuminating; we had, for 
example, a gentleman who rejoices in the Western 
name of Solomon explaining, amid laughter, that 
twelve hours was quite a long enough holiday for: an 
Asiatic. But perhaps the most striking little debate 
arose over the question of the children : 


“Mr. Raitt : Supposing British children are born here— 
they would be British subjects ? 

* The Attorney-General : Yes. 

‘Mr. Raitt: Then how could you repatriate them ? 

“ The Attorney-General: We might repatriate under the 
Peace Preservation Act.” 


That Ordinance is, unfortunately, not as well known 
as it deserves to be in this country; and, indeed, one 
London newspaper has disputed Sir Richard Solomon’s 
assertion. We therefore reproduce the section to which 
no doubt the Attorney-General of this quasi-self- 
governing community was alluding : 


“DANGEROUS PERSONS. 

‘‘It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor on its 
being shown to his satisfaction that there are reasonable 

rounds for believing that any person within this colony is 
pm to the peace and g government of the country 
to issue order under the hand of the Colonial Secretary to 
such person to leave the colony within fourteen days after 
service of such order.” 


It is a dramatic picture this of Lord Milner expelling 
a two-year-old Chinese child under his Ordinance as 
dangerous to the peace and good government of the 
Empire on which the sun never sets. 

When Swift wrote his great argument against 
abolishing Christianity he disputed with some vigour 
the contention that the abolishing of Christianity would 
tend to the uniting of Christians and the [removing of 
such factious distinctions as those between High and 
Low Church, Presbyterian and Anglican. If he had lived 
two centuries later he would have been not a little 
fortified in his opinion by seeing what Christianity can 
do in the chief emergencies to reconcile all these 
subordinate discrepancies. Mr. Darragh has probably 
many points of disagreement with the Wesleyan, 
Baptist, and Congregationalist ministers of the Rand, 
but on one point these pious zealots are in the most 
cordial peace and concord. They all agree that the 
prospect of importing all this raw material, this yellow 
sediment of a Pagan philosophy, ready to be worked 
up into one or other of the finished forms of Chris- 
tianity, is so sublime as to dissolve all doubts or 
scruples about slavery. The Nonconformist ministers 
of the Witwatersrand District rebuke the Non- 
conformist ministers of the mother country, assure 
them in a passage of which they have nct appa- 
rently quite seized the significance that conditions 
similar to those under which the Chinese are to work 
have long been familiar in South Africa, the field of their 
brave efforts to promote Christian kindliness and mercy, 


and urge their brethren to concentrate rather on the im- 
portance of Free Trade in Christian proselytism within 
a Christian Zollverein, carefully fenced off from Con- 
fucius and rival philosophies, so that one Chinaman 
may become a Ritualist, another an Evangelical, a 
third a Passive Resister. We are glad to see 
that the Nonconformists at home—many of whom 
were misled into supporting the war by these very 
gentlemen on whom the cant of the Dopper and his 
weakness for slavery used to jar very unpleasantly— 
have refused to be carried away by the transports of 
the missionaries, and to believe that a pinch of 
Christianity converts a compound into a Paradise. 
We believe their opinion is the opinion of the country, 
and that this whole scheme of Chinese slavery is 
thoroughly repugnant to the great majority of the 
British people. The Liberal Party ought to lose no 
opportunity of action in Parliament. This Blue Book 
shows what can be done by harrying the Colonial 
Office, by trying to shake a little sense of respon- 
sibility into Mr. Lyttelton, by disturbing the silence 
and secrecy in which Lord Milner would like to settle 
the gravest problems; but these measures are not 
enough, and the Opposition must find some means of 
frustrating what is Lord Milner’s object, the creation 
of this system before the nation is allowed to express 
its opinion upon it. Every division that is taken in 
the House of Commons reduces the prospects of his 
success. 





: ‘ MACEDONIA. 
E are extremely glad to learn that a conference 
is to be held this month to discuss the state 
of affairs in the Balkans, and to give direction and con- 
centration to the anxieties and hopes of a very large 
number of men and women in the country. It is never 
an easy thing to keep any single piece of duty before 
the public mind unless there are the accessories of 
massacre or picturesque hardship to make it actual and 
vivid. The mind of a nation is very much like the 
mind of a certain class of newspaper—living on a series 
of sensations and bestowing an ephemeral attention on 
eachinturn. It is inevitable that to-day’s topic should 
displace yesterday’s topic, and as one thing follows 
another the bewildered spectator finds it hard to keep 
his grip for long on any of these passing problems. 
Every now and again there comes, of course, some 
peculiarly catastrophic sensation, a tidal wave like the 
Boer war, which desolates the hopes and plans of a 
lifetime and buries in an impenetrable oblivion all the 
reforms for which serious men and women were trying 
to win the ear of the nation. For this reason, if for no 
other, to correct the levity with which new problems 
and new wrongs are accumulated and to keep alive 
some chivalrous sense of responsibility in a commu- 
nity, we are glad that the public should be reminded of 
that bitter and weary tragedy for which we have a 

responsibility direct and ineluctable. 

But there is another very good reason for this con- 
ference, and that is that diplomatic action is most 
necessary, and that diplomatic action, as we may guess 
from Lord Lansdowne’s speech in the House of Lords, 
will derive vigour and confidence from any demonstra- 
tions of public interest. The nation at large cannot be 
expected to follow all the variations and divagations of 
diplomacy, a perplexing itinerary in any case, and, 
when the Porte has anything to do with the proceed 
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ings, a most tortuous and baffling course. It finds it 
easier to grasp a few simple conceptions, such as 
those summed up in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase ‘‘ bag 
and baggage,” the conception of an Europe liberated 
right up to its frontiers from Asiatic rule. But one 
simple truth it has thoroughly learned: the truth 
that the Turk is incorrigible, and that no settlement 
which leaves him with real power over the Macedonians 
has any chances ot success, in however modest and 
limited a sense the term is understood. This belief 
underlay the first of the alternative proposals 
Lord Lansdowne made last autumn, and its substantial 
accuracy is proved by the fate in practice of the other 
proposal which was very unfortunately added by Lord 
Lansdowne and accepted by the two Powers. It was well 
known last autumn that the winter was a respite and 
that the use made of that respite to disarm the wrongs 
of the Macedonians was the one chance of averting 
another rising this spring, with its certain conse- 
quences of barbarous rebellion and still more barbarous 
retaliations and its probable consequences of a war 
between Bulgaria and Turkey. How, then, have 
these precious months been spent? The gendarmerie 
scheme, the most important part of the alternative pro- 
gramme, was not presented till February 29. It was 
flatly rejected by the Turk; and we have now reached 
the initial stage of quarrelling over the gendarmerie ; in 
other words, we have not advanced beyond the 
Muerzsteg scheme of last October. The optimism of 
the Foreign Office was based on the assumption that 
the gendarmerie would be distributed through- 
out the country without any serious delay. 
The thing was arranged on paper four months ago, 
and at this moment the head of the gendarmerie has 
not left Constantinople. The scheme for the control 
of finance and civil administration was presented in 
October, and the assessors are not yet at work. The 
scheme of administration is still under discussion. 
Thus is Europe allowing the procrastination of 
the Turk to filch her last hope of preventing the 
revival of all the horrors that attended the rising 
of last year, The time is come to set a limit 
to this indolent patience, and the best way to 
bring that about is to show that Macedonia is not 
altogether a forgotten item of Europe, and that our 
Government meant what it said in its despatches last 
September. 

Of course, the difficulties that surround the ques- 
tion are obvious, and we have no wish to minimise 
them. But no greater mistake can be made 
than that of supposing that the difficulties and 
perils will melt away under a policy of neglect. 
Precisely the reverse is the truth. There are un- 
mistakable signs of preparation and unrest in Austria. 
It is ominous that the most capable of the Russian 
admirals has been sent to the Black Sea with a special 
mission. Italy is genuinely alarmed. The problem we 
have to solve is how to rescue the subjects of the 
Porte from an intolerable rule—a rule which, if 
it is left to bear its own fruits, will produce another 
rising next month—without precipitating a general 
conflict. To those who reply that the best way is not 
to attempt the work of rescue but to avoid the risks of 
a conflict, the answer is that if the rescue is not effected 
the conflict is inevitable. If there is another rising 
—and, we believe, a rising not confined to 


Macedonia—another campaign of extermination, 
and if Bulgaria is drawn in, the chances of a 
conflagration are overwhelming. All these dis- 
asters may possibly be arrested if our Government 
only makes it clear that reforms are to be real 
and immediate. The danger is that instead of 
anticipating events they will be surprised by events, 
and that when the last hope of reform has flickered 
out and the catastrophe is on them there will be no 
guiding leadership to direct and protect the fortunes of 
this miserable and ill-used population. The war in the 
Far East is undoubtedly a great misfortune because it 
makes co-operation between France and England in 
the Balkans in some senses more difficult. Yet 


we believe a far-sighted diplomacy will see 
in that calamity another argument for taking 
action with France, a course which may help 


to preserve our good relations with the great 
Western democracy at a time when foolish language 
puts a strain on them, and may ultimately have good 
consequences in the Far East itself. France has as 
little reason as we have to welcome or to contem- 
plate with composure the prospect of another explosion 
in the Balkans or the prospect of the aggrandisement 
there of the two great Empires that overshadow 
the little Balkan States. A little firmness by the 
three Liberal Powers would suffice to remove that 
prospect from the troubled and critical horizon. At 
present our only hope of averting this is the slender 
hope that reforms which have been tossed idly to and 
fro for five months will be applied resolutely and 
effectively in the sixth. 





THE COMING BUDGET. 


OR the fifth time we repeat, as the Budget day 
approaches, our demand for retrenchment in 

naval and military expenditure and for a more equit- 
able system of taxation. From 1899 to 1902 the 
sermon was preached to deaf ears. A great part of 
the nation had gone mad and finance went the way 
of morality. Nevertheless there was a small group of 
men, beginning with Sir William Harcourt, who stood 
by the old watchwords of peace and retrenchment. 
Last year the Liberal stalwarts in the House of 
Commons found themselves suddenly stronger. The 
City had begun to feel the depression of Consols, the 
country began to kick against taxation, and so the 
opposition to bloated Estimates began to take shape. 
But the Government persisted in its extravagance. 
We suggested, on the authority of Lord Welby and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, that the spending departments 
should make a beginning of economy by going 
back to the expenditure of 1898, the year before 
the war, when the Army cost 20 millions and 
the Navy 29 millions, not including an ex- 
penditure of 4} millions out of loans for for- 
tifications, &c. Had that modest proposal been 
adopted, and further increase checked, a sum of twenty 
millions, which would have grown as the revenue 
recovered its elasticity, would have been set free and 
made in part available for the reduction of the debt and 
for reproductive or social purposes. A considerable 
portion, of course, should have been employed in the 
reduction of taxation, and especially of the additional 
taxation imposed during the war, which might by this 
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Budget have been completely wiped out, Last year we 
asked that the income-tax should be reduced to nine- 
pence, that the corn tax should be abolished, and that 
a commencement should be made in the reduction of 
the tea duties. If the Somaliland war had been con- 
cluded, and we had been spared the expedition into 
Thibet, the process of getting rid of war taxes could 
have been resumed in the present Budget ; and we have 
not the slightest doubt that had our proposals been 
adopted Consols, instead of falling to 85, would have 
risen to par, as they very nearly did after peace was 
declared, in the anticipation, which was so natural but 
has proved so erroneous, that with peace there would 
be a return to peace expenditure. As it is instead of 
relief and recovery we have depression. The revenue 
has begun to fall. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have a deficit to deal with, and will have to expect 
another deficit next year unless he imposes more 
taxation or abandons the sinking fund. 

In the meantime, as the most superficial observers 
of history might have foreseen, this vast growth of 
expenditure has led to a demand for Protection. It is 
represented that the easiest way of providing for the 
War Office and for the Admiralty is by the multiplica- 
tion of customs duties, and the most unscrupulous and 
influential politician of the day has loudly proclaimed 
that these duties would be paid by the hated but 
obliging foreigner. Six months of controversy seem 
to have brought home the absurdity of this fallacy. 
But no Liberal is satisfied with the present scheme of 
taxation, even when the necessary economies and 
reductions have taken place. Government cannot be 
carried on without money, and we want to see that 
money provided from natural, proper, and legitimate 
sources. A high income-tax is disastrous to trade and 
bears with undue severity upon the middle classes. 
The millionaire hardly feels it. The man who earns a 
moderate income contributes far more than his proper 
share to the expenses of administration, especially 
when we remember the heavy rates which he frequently 
has to pay as occupier to the local authority. The 
income-tax should be graduated and it should be 
reduced. But this isnot all. In order to relieve the tax- 
payer and the ratepayer we must see what new sources 
of revenue can be tapped. We naturally look round 
for monopoly values, and we find them in the drink 
traffic and in theland. The present system of licence 
duties is utterly absurd and inequitable. The State 
takes very properly a heavy percentage of 50 or 60 per 
cent. from the smaller and poorer licensed houses, but 
from the largest and richest it takes a paltry 5 per cent. 
or less. This system of graduation is so monstrous that 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach himself, a champion of the 
licensed victuallers, has given it up as indefensible. 
We trust that the Liberal Party will find an opportunity 
of making it a text for Parliamentary discussion. 

The land question is still more important. The 
Secretary of the Tariff Reform League has stated in a 
recent address that the taxation of land values is the 
only alternative which Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents 
can find to his proposals, and adds that he is 
entirely opposed to any such reform. We welcome 


this challenge, and we are exceedingly happy to 
know that as we go to press important legislation on 
the subject is being submitted to the House of 
The Prime Minister said the other day that 


Commons, 








the taxation of land ‘‘may or may not be wise.” 
Doubtless he has submitted at least two memoranda on 
the subject to the Cabinet—one for and the other 
against. Now we suppose he will make his election, 
and we fancy that the lilies of the field will win the day. 
But whatever may be the result of the division, the 
principle has made great way in England during the 
last few years. Its history is curious. In 1871 Mr. 
Goschen introduced a bill to divide rates between the 
owner and the occupier; but the landed interest was 
too strong in the House of Commons. In 1885 Mr. 
Chamberlain worked up popular feeling in the towns 
on the question of unearned increment. The question 
was pretty thoroughly discussed and was never for- 
gotten, though for a decade the Irish question kept it 
in the second rank. But the Local Government Acts of 
1888 and 1894, which extended popular self-government 
from boroughs to parishes, districts and counties, have 
given an enormous impetus to local activity and, inciden- 
tally, to local expenditure. Local bodies have emulated 
one another’s improvements. At great cost parks have 
been made and improved, public baths and conveni- 
ences of all kinds erected, new systems of sanitation 
introduced, streets widened and better lighted. In less 
than forty years local debts have risen from 50 to 400 
millions and local taxation from under 40 to over 
100 millions. But among other consequences this ex- 
penditure has improved property and enabled landlords 
to increase rents. The cost of improving a town falls 
on the occupiers, and the pecuniary proceeds go into 
the pockets of the ground landlord. It is high time 
that the unearned increment should be made to flow 
automatically into the local exchequer of the commu- 
nity by which it has been created and is constantly 
being augmented. There are pitfalls in the way of 
the reformer, and a Liberal Government will have to 
proceed with wariness as well as with resolution. But 
the principle of rating the landowner has already been 
applied in an Act of 1889, by which the owners of land 
used for advertisements were made liable to rates. An 
obvious extension of the principle to which absolutely 
no valid objection can be offered is to rate owners of 
unoccupied building land on its selling value. This 
will not only relieve the ratepayers of many urban 
districts and boroughs ; it will also tend to reduce rents 
and to solve the housing problem. 

Besides the principle of rating ground values in 
towns, which has been recognised by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Sir Edward Hamilton, and innumerable 
authorities upon local finance, there is the kindred 
problem of restoring the land-tax to its original im- 
portance in the financial system of the country. 

On going to war one of the first steps taken by the 
Japanese was to double the land-tax, just as Mr. 
Gladstone’s first step in 1854 was to double the income- 
tax. In the eighteenth century the land-tax used to 
be the most important source of revenue, and Adam 
Smith used to say that on this account the country 
gentlemen were generally much less inclined to 
war than ‘‘,the monied interest.” But, unfortunately, 
at the end of the century, when war became chronic, 
the country gentlemen who supported Pitt insisted that 
the land must not be further taxed, and so, when taxes 
had been laid on every article of consumption and the 
Minister was still at his wits’ end, he had to invent the 
income-tax instead of developing and improving the 
A 
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system of land taxation. But we believe that Radical 
financiers in the immediate future must, after retrench- 
ment, look for national revenue to the licence duties 
and for local revenue to a rate upon the owners of 
ground values. A reform in the land-tax is required ; 
but it cannot be undertaken at present, or until it has 
been carefully considered by a commission of legal and 
financial experts. Further, since the demand arises 
from the municipalities and the ratepayers, it will be 
far better for Reformers to concentrate their present 
energies upon the rating of site values in towns. 





‘THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


N the Budget supplement of The Speaker for last 
] year I made a protest against the enormous and, as 
it seemed to me, unnecessary and scandalously wasteful 
increase of the Navy Estimates for the coming year 1903-4. 
They showed in time of profound peace an excess over 
the previous year of 3% millions. The aggregate was 
34% millions for the ordinary votes and 2% millions on 
new works provided for out of loans. This compared with 
27% millions and 2 millions on the last Naval Budget of 
Lord Goschen for the year 1900-1, an increase on the or- 
dinary votes of 7 millions. I showed that this exceeded 
the total aggregate exp.aditure of France, Russia, and 
Germany by more than a million, and I contended that 
every effort ought to be made to return to the rate of ex- 
penditure at the commencement of the late war. It was, 
however, like preaching in the wilderness last year. With 
the exception of an able protest by Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son, there was no serious opposition to the Naval Estimates 
in the House of Commons, and sanction was given to this 
enormous increase. 

It is no matter for surprise that the forces which for 
years past have been continually urging on the Admiralty 
and the Government to unlimited expenditure on the Navy 
should have received fresh encouragement. The estimates 
for the coming year show a further increase of 2% millions 
over the present year on the ordinary votes and of 2% mil- 
lions out of borrowed money. The aggregate for the year, 
therefore, will be 42 millions. This amount is four times 
what was annually thought sufficient on the average for the 
twenty-five years from the end of the Crimean war to 1884. 
It is nearly three times the amount of Mr. Gladstone’s last 
year of Administration—namely, 1893. It is twice as large 
as that for the years 1895-7, and 12% millions more than 
Mr. Goschen’s last year, nine of which are on the ordinary 
votes. 

The financial conscience of the House of Commons 
seems at last to have been aroused. Grave protests have 
been made not merely from Liberal Benches, but by Sir M. 
Hicks Beach, Lord George Hamilton, Sir E. Vincent, and 
others from the Ministerial side of the House. It is quite 
clear now that a Liberal Government, whenever it comes 
into office, must deal with this grave subject, must return 
to economic methods and stem the tide of extravagance 
and waste. I will endeavour to show that, apart 
from any negotiations with other Powers for a concurrent 
reduction of armaments, there is ample and sufficient and, 
indeed, overwhelming reason for this country returning to 
the expenditure of 1900-1—the last year of Mr. Goschen’s 
reign at the Admiralty. 

It should be recollected that Lord Goschen’s last 
Naval Budget was proposed at a time of grave emergency. 
The war in South Africa was already in full swing. It was 
necessary, therefore, to maintain and even to increase our 
naval force to a point when it would be a warning to other 
Powers against any intervention in that quarter. Germany 
had also recently embarked on a considerable programme 
of shipbuilding, to be spread over sixteen years and 
involving in the aggregate 70 millions of expenditure. 
France had similarly adopted 2 new programme of ship- 
building, involving an expenditure of 28 millions, spread 
Over eight years. Germany, therefore, Lord Goschen 


said, would spend at the rate of £ 4,380,000 a year on new 
ships and France £3,500,000 a year. He contended 
that, great as these figures might appear, there was no 
reason whatever to be alarmed at them, and that they 
afforded no justification for a great increase in the British 
Naval Estimates. The amount he proposed for new con- 
struction was 8 millions, and he pointed out that this 
amount, if continued for sixteen years, would give 
results far in excess of the German and French expendi- 
ture, the more so as the cost of building ships im France, 
and probably also in Germany, was greatly in excess of 
that in England. He put the excess in France at 20 per 
cent., but, in fact, as is well known, the excess is at least 
double this amount. It is quite clear, then, that Lord 
Goschen and his naval advisers were well satisfied with 
the then provision which gave a considerable margin over 
and above the two next Naval Powers. 

Two years previously, in justification of a con- 
siderable increase of the Estimates in the directiom of 
building cruisers, Mr. Goschen had told the House of 
Commons : 

“The First Naval Lord has gone over every trade 
route, and has considered the composition of the squad- 
rons. He has allotted so many particular cruisers to these 
particular places. This is based not upon a comparison 
of the number of cruisers of other nations, because their 
conditions are totally different from ours, but upon the 
question what we have to defend, what services will have 
to be prepared, in what direction the food supply will have 
to be protected, and what services we have to perform. 
The number of cruisers added to those already existing 
represents the deliberate opinions of the Board of 
Admiralty as the requirements of the day.” 

It may then be confidently stated that in 1900 the 
amounts asked for by the Admiralty were amply 
sufficient for the immediate future wants of the 
Navy, to provide an adequate force of armoured vessels 
to meet any possible combination of two other naval 
Powers, and to secure our food supplies by an adequate 
force of cruisers on trade routes, and this was effected by 
a provision of 27% millions a year. 

What has occurred in the interval to justify the 
enormous increase of expenditure now contemplated— 
namely, of nine millions, nearly equal to the whole cost of 
the Navy twenty years ago? It is impossible to discover or 
assign any cause for it. There has been no substantial 
increase of naval expenditure on the part of other naval 
Powers in the interval, as the following figures will show: 


Great 
[France. — ome. one. aw we 
1901 13,107,000 ... 11,669,000 ... 8,642,000 ... 33,418,000 ... 33,726,000 


642, 
1902 12,538,000 ... 10,697,000 ... 10,029,000 .., 32,997,000 ... *34,204,000 
1903 12,533,000 ... 12,349,000 ... 10,251,000 ... 35,139,000 ... %39,220,000 


“*Including expenditure on new works out of loans. 


In the interval the war in South Africa has been 
brought to a conclusion without any intervention of other 
Powers. We have entered into a defensive alliance with 
Japan which immensely strengthens our naval position in 
the Far East. The war between Russia and Japan has 
already pricked the bubble of Russian naval power in 
that part of the world. It has shown, what was palpab'e 
before to anyone who considered the question, that 
Russia’s naval force, broken up as it is into three distinct 
fleets, practically incapable of combination—its Baltic 
fleet, its Black Sea fleet, its China fleet-—cannot be re- 
garded as an integral force on the same basis as the 
fleets of Germany and France. One of its three fleets is 
already hors de combat, and the Black Sea fleet, we now 
see, is locked in without the possibility of exit. 

We have therefore only to consider the fleets of 
Germany and France, who are expending money in the 
construction of new ships only at the rate explained by 
Mr. Goschen—namely, seven and a half millions. We, on 
our part, have increased our expenditure in the interval to 
eleven and a half millions, which is more than 50 per cent. 
above the expenditure of these two Powers, without taking 
into account their greater cost of building. 
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It is not only or mainly in the direction of new ships 
that our expenditure has increased. The number of men 
—of seamen, marines, engineers, and stokers—has been 
enormously increased. The numbers have risen from 
61,000 in 1884 to 112,000 in 1900 and 131,000 for the 
coming year. 

The numbers of ships in commission and their tonnage 
have been increased in greater proportion. In 1884 the 
number of ships employed on foreign stations and in the 
Channel Squadron was 87, with a tonnage of 229,000; in 
1898 the number was 160 and their tonnage 657,000; in 
1903 the number was 191 and the tonnage 834,000. Since 
1884, therefore, the number has been multiplied by two 
and a half and the tonnage by nearly four. Two new 
Channel Squadrons have been formed—the Home 
Squadron of 13 vessels and 57,000 tons, and the Cruising 
Squadron of 7 vessels and 41,000 tons. Every squadron in 
every part of the world has been increased in number, and 
still more in tonnage. It would seem as if instant war 
was expected in every part of the world, and that we must 
be armed cap a pie at every corner of the seas. 

This again involves an enormous increase to the cost 
of repairing ships. It is very certain that we are very far 
from having reached the limit of this. We have been 
engaged in replacing old ships by new ones. But the time 
will come when these new ships will have to be repaired 
at great cost. The coal bill has also been mul- 
tiplied by four or five since 1884. It is certain also that 
by an automatic process the Navy Estimates will increase 
by several more millions on the basis of the present number 
of men in the fleet and in the dockyards. The ineffective 
vote for pensions and half-pay is about the same as twenty 
years ago. It must increase in a few years in proportion 
to the increase of force. 

There is a very illuminating table in the Estimates 
giving the actual value of vessels of war now in the effective 
list, excluding all armoured vessels over twenty-two years 
of age, all cruisers over fifteen years, and all torpedo vessels 
and small craft over eleven years. The total value is given 
at £104,000,000. We are asked to expend next year 11% 
millions on new construction. A simple calculation will 
show that at this rate if continued for ten years, and cast- 
ing out the vessels which have passed the above ages in 
the interval, we shall have at the end of it vessels of the 
value of £190,000,000, or not far short of double our pre- 
sent plant. The same return estimates the annual cost of 
replacing the existing stock of vessels on the basis of their 
lasting no longer as effective than as above at 414 millions 
a year. We are asked to construct at the rate of 11% 
millions, or nearly three times the required amount. At 
this rate the accumulation of war ships will be enormously 
great. Who can tell what their value will be when the 
tug-of-war comes ? We have only to look back twenty 
years and consider what would have been the result of 
building three or four times more vessels than we then did 
according to the best of then designs. They would by 
this time all be worthless, and condemned to the knacker’s. 
What has been in the past will be in the future. The 
more of mind and talent which are devoted to constructions 
of this kind the more certain is it that fresh inventions will 
be devised which even more speedily will render useless and 
worthless all that has gone before. 

What, then, can be the forces and the motives which 
are continually urging successive Governments and suc- 
cessive Boards of Admiralty to this headlong race of ex- 
penditure, in which we have already outstripped all com- 
petitors, though we are continually urging them on to fresh 
action in order to keep up with us? It seems to me that 
the explanation is to be found first and chiefly in the fact 
that the professional officers at the Admiralty have got the 
upper hand and dictate their views to the civilian element 
on the Board and, through them, to the Government. The 
second cause is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the guardian of the purse of the nation, is not strong enough 
ta insist on and to enforce economy on his colleagues at 
the Admiralty. The third is that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer receiyes no support from the Prime Minister. 


In past times the second strongest man in the Govern- 
ment was always placed at the head of the Treasury. 
In Mr. John Morley’s great work there are frequent notices 
of the way in which Mr. Gladstone, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, fought the battle for economy against the 
two great military departments. He has himself stated 
that in Lord Palmerston’s time the Estimates were only 
carried through the Cabinet at the point of the bayonet. 
A rigid economy and a strict limitation of military expendi- 
ture were the means by which he carried his fiscal reforms 
and relief of taxation, so beneficent to the community. 

He was strong for this purpose because his support 
of the Government was indispensable, and a threat of re- 
signation brought his colleagues to book. Other Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer have endeavoured to follow his 
example. Sir M. Hicks Beach, we all recognise, was a 
strong man. He did something to curb the extravagant 
demands of his naval and military colleagues, but we 
know from his own mouth that he resigned because he 
found his efforts fruitless for want of support by the Prime 
Minister. 


We may be very certain that the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, has no au- 
thority or power or knowledge which avails against his mili- 
tary colleagues. A threat of resignation on his part would 
cause no alarm. But, further, it may be doubted whether 
he has any special motive for reducing expenditure and 
securing the means for effecting a reduction of taxation. If 
a few millions could be saved from the Navy Estimates the 
question would arise as to what taxes should be remitted. 
The sugar and tea duties imposed for the late war stand 
first for a claim in this direction. But a repeal of these 
duties would be a fatal blow to the Protectionist schemes 
of his father, who is now able to promise a reduction of 
these duties as a compensation for a tax on bread and 
meat. Remit these duties and the scheme of Protection 
as a burden on the labouring people become more patent 
and more indefensible. We are, then, in this dangerous 
position—that there is no longer any force at the Treasury 
sufficient to arrest the headlong and mad extravagance of 
his colleagues. 

Under these circumstances it is urgently necessary 
that the Liberal Party should make it a principal part of 
their programme to return to methods of economy. Apart 
from what may be done in the case of the Army, there are 
the strongest reasons for reducing the expenditure on the 
Navy to that at the beginning of the war in 1900. We 
have shown that there is no danger whatever in such a 
course. It would enable the remission of the war taxes on 
tea and sugar, and the remission of these taxes would be 
the best security against the imposition of taxes on bread 
and meat in the future. 

Let not the party be deluded by the argument that 
reduction is to be delayed till other naval Powers agree 
to concurrent action. They would necessarily reply to 
any overtures that our expenditure has overgrown theirs in 
the last three years by such enormous proportions that 
the obligation rests with us to effect a large reduction 
before asking them to do so. They would never concede 
to this country a ratio of expenditure such as that we have 
arrived at—namely, greater than any three of the other 
Great Powers. If we were boldly to reduce to the level 
of 1900-1 it is quite possible that we might then with 
success induce other Powers to agree to a further con- 
current proportional reduction. But the first and main 
thing to do is to go back ourselves to the more reasonable 
expenditure of Lord Goschen’s last Budget. 

I feel persuaded that if we could get together in con- 
sultation Lord Goschen, Lord George Hamilton, Lord 
Northbrook, and Lord Spencer, who have all been at the 
head of the Admiralty, they would unanimously agree that 
there is no justification whatever for the present high rate 
of expenditure on the Navy, and that the country would be 
perfectly safe in a return to that at the commencement of 
the late war. 

G. SHaw LEFEvRE. 
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FOURTEEN WARS IN NINE YEARS. 


INCE the Unionist Party came into power in the 
summer of 1895 they seem to have engaged their 
countrymen in at least fourteen wars and military expe- 
ditions. It is an atrocious and bloodthirsty record, of 
which an empire of savages might be proud, but of which 
a kingdom that stood among civilised Powers for peace, 
freedom, and justice must be eternally ashamed. We be- 
lieve that from a financial point of view there is only one 
period of similar length in British history which has been 
so disastrous. Certainly so much British treasure has not 
been spent in war in any nine years since the battle of 
Waterloo. Perhaps the simplest way of stating the effect 
cf this incessant warfare upon material interests is by 
saying that it has reduced the price of Consols from 114 to 
85, and has increased the National Debt from 635 to 798 
millions, or, to put it im another way, we have spent on 
war the accumulated savings of the thirty years from 1868, 
when Mr. Gladstone came to the helm, till 1898, when Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach made his first raid on the Sinking 
Fund. Here, however, we only propose, with the help of an 
official return presented to the House of Commons last 
yeat, and of a useful little leaflet, issued more recently by 
the New Reform Club, to remind readers of The Speaker 
of what has been done in the name of a “ Missionary Em- 
pire,” under the auspices of the Foreign Office, the Colo- 
nial Office, the War Office, and the Admiralty, during the 
last nine years. 

1. There have been two wars in Ashanti. In the first 
(1895-6), 1,000 British and 1,000 native troops were en- 
gaged at a cost of £192,000. In the second (1900), 4,000 
native troops were employed for nine months, at a cost 
of £428,000. 

2. In 1896 and 1897 the Chartered Company made 
three native wars. In the first, against the Matabeles 
(1896), 660 British, 2,143 Colonial, and 5,129 native 
troops were engaged for nine months; in the second 
(1896), in Mashonaland, 570 British, and 1,550 Colonial 
troops were engaged for six and ahalf months; and in 
1897, also in Mashonaland, 650 Colonial and 120 native 
troops were engaged for ten months. The cost of the 
three expeditions was £2,586,907 4s., according to figures 
supplied by the British South Africa Company. 

3. In 1896-9, in the Soudan, 7,500 British and 
12,500 native troops were employed for nine months, at a 
cost of £2,415,000. 

4. In 1897-98, on the North-West Frontier of India, 
15,000 British and 37,000 native troops were engaged for 
eight months, at a cost of £2,600,000. This, like other 
punitive expeditions, was conducted with special ferocity, 
native villages being burned and fruit trees cut down. 

5. In the South African War (1899-1902) 365,000 
British and 82,000 Colonial troops were engaged. The 
war lasted two years and eight months. The total cost, 
according to a return of April, 1903, was 211 millions, 
including interest on War Debt, but since then 61% mil- 
lions have been added, which brings up the official esti- 
mate to 217% millions. This sum, however, is certainly 
not final. 

6. In 1900-1 we were involved in a very expensive 
expedition to China, in which the European troops mur- 
dered defenceless Chinamen wholesale, and looted “like 
Burglars or Boxers.” The affair had cost £,6,010,000, 
according to the official return of April 29, 1903; but the 
Supplementary Army Estimates which have been issued 
ye ~. last hs ens demand a further trifle of 

50,000 from t! suffering t s, i 
up the total to "£6,660,000. es ae Se 

7 Last year’s official return of military expeditions 
requires to be supplemented by five more adventures— 
Venezuela, Kano, Aden, Somaliland, and Thibet. The 
two last, and far the more serious, are still with us, and 
are involving a heavy expenditure which cannot be 


measured accurately, but certainly runs to several hundred 
thousand pounds every month. 

Making a far too moderate allowance for the cost of 
winding up outstanding charges, and concluding the 
operations that are now being conducted, we should say 
that the Unionist Government during its less than nine 
years of office has been responsible for an expenditure of 
ai least 250 millions on war alone, while it has also run 
through about 400 millions in the way of “normal” or 
peace expenditure on soldiers, sailors, battleships, barracks, 
and forts. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
Lucca TO Pisa. 


Cutincs From his high grass bastion at Lucca, 
of San San Donato pointed me the way across the 
Donato; marsh, his pastoral staff benevolently ex- 
Ripafratta. tended over waving fields of buttercups. 
There was no wind that morning for the 
kites of the long-skirted Seminarists; and afar off 
over the golden meads you could only just see Monte 
San Giuliano. That mountain which once hid mortal 
enemies from each other— 
“ Which Lucca hides from Pisan eyes,” 
was veiled in the mist of great heat. Not until I was 
nearly below his breast could I see how closely wooded 
he is, how velvety with fir and ilex—and to get there 
was a two hours’ business ; for you have to follow the 
Serchio’s reach towards the sea, and accost the hills 
first at a narrow throttle, whereof Nozzano is the 
barbican and Ripafratta holds the keys. If I were 
minded once more to discourse of wars, Ripafratta or 
Nozzano would furnish me a text—Nozanno clumped 
together ona rock, withchurch, castle, village, carved, as 
it seems, out of one piece, blended in one, rearing one 
ragged head to the weather, but dipped to the midriff 
in bright green; Ripafratta, too, hardy little mercenary 
of war, in red and brown clouts—or, if you like, a camp 
wench, anybody’s price. But I am aweary of Tuscan 
campaigning, which was like nothing so much as 
the bickering of street dogs in an Eastern town—a 
snarling encounter, a sudden rush, uproar, indis- 
criminate ripping and rolling, and then peace, when 
the battles are swept into a_ side-alley or fire 
another quarter of the city. What does it matter 
if Lucca had Ripafratta for a year, and Pisa for two 
years more, when Florence got all in the end? We 
drove through the dishevelled place, spying for the first 
sight of Pisa, and getting it soon. For when you have 
left the hillsides where are the villas of old Pisan 
princes—of Spanish dignity and seclusion—the woods 
and shady places loved by Lucca, at Rigoli you are in 
the Pisan Maremma. From the very edge of this tree- 
less flat, over pale earth caked and cracked, scummy 
ditches and scant grass, you may look to a line where 
sea and sky are one, and (with Dante’s traveller) in 
that bar of fire and blended mist ‘hail the 
tremulous sea-shore.” Anon, in that same golden 
distance, you will see three solemn bulks, mammoths 
savouring the solace of the water ; one heaped like 
a mountain of flame-colour, one with a placid back 
shining wet, one reeling apart ; huge creatures at their 
mysteries, all alike shadowy in heat. You are now in 
touch with what makes Pisa famous, and stays the 
pilgrims all agog for Rome—the trinity of marble, first 
and last testimony of Pisa in Pride. Pisa herself lies 
long and low to the South—belfries, cupolas, and 
thrust-up loggias. Very far away, beyond all this 
temporal power, a cloud-country stands half revealed, 
the blue folds of the hills which keep Siena inviolate. 
True delta country is this, dry, shadow- 
The less, full of smart to the eyes ; one is but 
Miracle. ten miles or so, yet worlds away, from the 
green bowers of Lucca. Expect no 
delicate mysteries here, no beauties hidden, no coy 





* Copyright in the U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett, 
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reluctant streets, no arching shade or grassy walks ; 
but be prepared for a miracle. You drive directly to a 
brick wall, the road turns a sharp angle at the gate, 
your horses scrape and slide on the flags as you pull 
up for the dasio: in a green field, suddenly, the three 
giants glare at you, as if you had disturbed their peace ; 
flaunting crimson in your face, white light, angry 
purple, lace of stone, streams of orange rust ; 
monstrous, overwhelming, blinding, and intolerable. 
They subdue you by their size, by their breaking of 
every known, comfortable rule. The Tower of Babel 
(which dared to bully God) must have been like this, 
and like this thrust aside for its pains; this great 
domed heap might stifle more than the Christian graces; 
this shining church could never ape Christian humility. 
Imagine the sight: a broad yreen field, and these three 
colossi vaunting their splendours alone in it! It may 
well be doubted if the travelled world has a greater 
sight to show than this stupendous group on the 
edge ofa little dead town. Accident helps design ; it 
had needed the concurrence to be so shocked by Pisa. 
At Siena you may have a better view ofa great church, 
and a wonderful tiger-moth it looks, swooning there 
on the rock. But the belfry adds no wonder ; the 
baptistery is out of sight. In colour, at least, the 
Florentine group is far more lovely—if you could only 
see it. Arezzo has a noble church—Orvieto, Assisi— 
one can name two score. But these things! They 
dazzle, they are alone to dazzle. They brave it like 
brides, and each is more insolent than the last. Pick 
them to pieces if you choose: it is easy; but get your 
breath first. There is something here which makes 
judgment drunk. The cupola is more than Byzantine : 
itis Russian. But the purple bloom of it! But the 
lacery out of which this strange flower grows! Is the 
baptistery overweening? Does it make out the gate 
of the Pisan Heaven to be greater than the Goal? Is 
not the belfry an undercut spiral, a core of stone with 
a gallery twisted about it? Is it lawful to treat stone 
as if it were pith of rushes? All this may be true, and 
yet make no matter. See them at dawn before the 
shadows fall, see them raying heat and light like suns 
at noon, see them under the stare of the moon—and 
cavil no more. You will come to think them essays of 
the Demiurge, and will as soon dare to approve the 
everlasting hills. 

The Pisans, having built for themselves 


acyl q this church, baptistery, and belfry, which 
their Fate. Were and are still mzrabilia mundi, and 


having added to them an acre for their dead, 
than which you will find no better, contented themselves 
with so great feats of art, and built no more ; but taking 
to politics and warfare, considering the advantage over 
Genoa, conversion of Saracens, lordship of islands, 
conquest of Tuscany, and such like, became the 
shuttlecocks of various tyrants, mortgaged them- 
selves to get out of debt, were then bought by 
Florence from a Milanese rip, and made slaves for 
five centuries. The most arrogant nation between Po 
and Tiber, with the cleanest pretensions to Roman 
descent—and Etruscan if they had but known it—they 
paid the dearest for this nobility of theirs, and found 
the Florentines (like upstarts buying ancestry) as well 
able to purchase honour as any other market stuff. 
Here you have the history of Pisa in a nutshell; and 
her streets and squares and melancholy Spanish air 
will speak it for you better than I can. Of Pisa in 
Pride those great buildings are all that is left—standing 
apart from the rest, as well they may. 

Pisa in subjection—the Medici imprint, the taint of 
the Grand Dukes—begins the moment you turn your 
back on the Leaning Tower. You need go no further 
than a bowshot to smell the fard and hair-powder, and 
see in your mind’s eye the Sedan chairs go swaying 
down the bare street, the starched and wigged effigy 
speechless behind the glass. Gian Gastone, a dribbling 
old fop, smirks on the Piazza of the Knights—last of 








the Medici line. Stucco-faced as the place is, trimmed 
and shuttered as it is, you would never suppose it to 
hide up the hulk of that dreadful tower where Ugolino 
and his four boys gnawed their fingers until— 

“Pid che il dolor pote il digiuno.’ 


‘* Hunger did that which grief could never.” But there 
it is, for all that, the skeleton of Pisa’s whitewashed 
cupboard, and Gian Gastone thrusts his lip at it. The 
rest of his race are with him in line upon the palace 
front, thick-lipped, narrow-browed, fish-eyed and dull. 
Before them all Cosimo the First, a bully but a man, 
bestrides a trampling horse. Let him be Cesar with 
his foot on Pisa’s neck. Pisa was his, for he made it. 


He founded the Order of the Knights 


ee of Saint Stephen, laid out the Piazza to 
Primo, 40 it honour, built a church for its Chapter, 


and had his statue to front it. For what 
itis, the stately pretence of a tyrant, you could hardly 
have a finer piazza—spacious and dignified, set about 
with tall buildings ; chivalric, too, as the times under- 
stood chivalry. The rest of the town agrees 
with it so well, one supposes it is owing to 
the same powerful hand. The main streets are 
broad, and squalor decently veiled. The Lungarno is 
superb ; no rags and tatters dipping into the stream as 
those of the Borgo at Florence, nothing to obtrude 
upon the march of the river; and a nobly curving river 
it is, full and broad, held in by a fine wall and wide 
carriage-way, and on either side a row of palaces 
which, if not splendid (as in truth they are not), have 
a substantial air and announce their fitness to hold 
gentlemen. Two such, of English blood, two of them 
did contain, as the polite will remember. Byron’s, 
facing south, is a square brown building dressed with 
white stone, broad-eaved and shuttered as it should 
be, the picture of solid comfort. That is a grace 
which the noble owner for the time being had neither 
desired nor deserved. Shelley’s house, near the Bridge 
of the Fortress, close to the bend of the river, is larger, 
and is very white; that, also, perfectly the ‘‘ family 
mansion” of the auctioneer. If he had the whole of it, 
which I can hardly suppose, he had “ ample verge and 
room enough” to escape from Leigh Hunt, and a garret 
in which to lock up Godwin. 

; The Arno here at Pisa has a_ turbid 
Reflections waye and banks of clay, yet nourishes cer- 
anol tain large fish, of which I have eaten, and 

(to judge by symptoms of the gy | , cer- 
tain small, never seen by me in net or dish. But up 
river and down, on either bank do squat Pisans, work- 
ing seines or rods, to every man his umbrella as a screen 
from sun or rain. I suppose they were at it while 
Ugolino was agonising in the Tower ; and that when 
Neri Capponi was battering the walls with his mangonels, 
there were peaceful Pisans aligned below the Fortezza 
watching a bunch of worms on a string. Tuscany is 
full of such contrasting thoughts, for the sights that pro- 
voked them are still here. Below this bridge, over the 
square houses and the river wall, there looms to this day 
the bulk of a great fortress and a tower beside it which 
looks like a blind giant. Shelley believed it to be the 
Tower of Famine, but he was wrong. There is another 
above bridge, hidden deep in trees. Those two old 
warriors have seen some wickedness in their days and 
have helped to do it. The Pisans crouch underneath 
them now at their peaceful, fruitless task, and their 
daughters or sweethearts come and minister to their 
needs out of handkerchiefs and case-bottles. So, in 
many an old fresco, while the Saviour of the world is 
hanging on His cross, and His friends pity or gaze up 
in ecstasy from the foot of it, there will be a pink town 
on a hill in the distance, towered and walled, and 
belted with a silver river. Mules will lead flour sacks 
through the gate, there will be a boat in mid-stream, 
a man fishing from the bank. On a terrace over the 
battlements will sit a lady bleaching her hair—a lover 
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and a poet will be near her, one expressing (from a scroll) 
the sentiments of the other. Someone will say, an 
instance, here, of the ideality of Italian art! But not 
a bit of it, The man has given you what he saw every 
day. His city was at war, the enemy at the gate. 
There would be burnings, pillages, ravishings and 
such like ; somebody would be getting hanged on a 
gibbet. All day the bells would be swinging, all 
night the beacons would flare. God would go to His 
grave in order that men might one day stir out of theirs. 
But still the mules would creep up the hill, women hear 
tales of love, and men go a-fishing. 

Nor would you ever guess, to see the 
A GoodInn, Pisans go about their business, that they 

are the descendants of a race enslaved, 
though Shelley guessed it, or thought he did. 

“ Amid the desolation of a city 
Which was the cradle and is now the grave 
Of an extinguished people. .... r 

There is no desolation nowadays: the place has 
a very Spanish air to me with its tall inscrutable 
houses and empty streets. There is a good inn 
up a dark lane — La Cervia its name — kept 
by a stately widow, and kept in good order. 
To hear her rate the maids, to see the waiters fly, is to 
be assisting at a comedy of Goldoni. ‘‘ Padrona, si,” 
‘*Padrona, no,” is all they dare say to her. I came 
upon her one morning cheapening a fish. It was a 
vast fish, and a good (as I can testify, who ate of it 
afterwards) ; the proud taker of it knew its merits and 
was voluble upon them. The Padrona listened, 
without changing a muscle; she heard every word, 
but never moved a hair. At the end, still looking at 
the fish, she asked, ‘Quanto domandi?” The man 
smiled wistfully, shrugged, and murmured some 
supposed price. She heard him, though I did not; 
her bosom laboured with a tumult and was delivered of 
a sigh. She lifted the gill of the fish with a con- 
temptuous finger, and—“ Pak ” says she, and lets it 
down again with a splash. After that she con- 
descended to name her own price, which was imme- 
diately accepted. She asked me at dinner, did I not 
think it an admirable fish? And as fresh as fresh ! 

Muddy or not, and fishy as it is fished, 

A Noble the Arno here is a noble stream, running 
Game. full-flooded to the sea. The Pisans made 

more of it than the Florentines ever could ; 
for not only did they trade upon it, sending out their 
argosies east and west, but they took their pleasure 
there, nobly as befits. Noble is the word for the river, 
and it should be recorded for the field of a very noble 
game played yearly upon it to within time of living 
memory. They called it the Gzuoco del Ponte, the Bridge 
Game. I found a room in the museum devoted to its 
relics—flags, targes, suits of padded leather, challenges 
on satin, acceptances tull of flourish, sonnets of victory, 
sonnets of defiance, hortatory sonnets, 

“ Chi l'antiche pompe, e’l fiero Giuoco 
mirammenta..... # 

elegies, old prints dedicated to the patron of the year, 
with that patron’s boat in the foreground and himself in 
tie wig, his chapeau de bras extended in the air, standing 
to cheer the combatants, Once it was “I nobilissimi 
Signori, Maria Contessa di Lanesborough e Giacomo 
King”: the English of the eighteenth century were 
fond of Pisa. Lastly there is a model of the Ponte di 
Mezzo, with the parties of either side striving in what 
used to be called (and was) ‘‘ mimic warfare”—the 
phrase seems part of the game. This is how it was 
was played. Mezzogiorno (that is, Pisa south of the 
Arno) challenged Tramontana, Pisa over the water; or 
it might be the other way round, according to previous 
victory. The day and hour appointed, the battles 
assembled, each on his own side of the river. Amid- 
bridge were two marshals of the fight with the banners 
of Pisa. Each contrada sent a dozen men, and there 
were six contrade on either side ; twelve dozen men, as 


I make it, were to contend for the bridge, armed in 
helmet and breastplate, and a targe—that is, a narrow 
pointed shield of wood, fixed on the fore-arm, the sharp 
end at the elbow, and projecting. It may be conceived 
from this much that the game was simple: it was 
as simple as a battle. At gun-fire the oppos- 
ing sides rushed on to the bridge where the 
marshals stood. They tried, not to push each other 
back, but to change sides; after an hour the gun 
sounded again, andevery man stood where he was. 
One of the marshals threw a cord to the other, who 
drew it taut. That sidewon which had the more men 
in the enemy’s half bridge. This was the game at its 
simplest ; no doubt it was complicated by local hatreds, 
by hot blood, vainglory, and the presence of sweet- 
hearts upon the housetops. If the contrada feeling was 
anything approaching that of Siena—and there is no 
reason to suppose the Pisans less Tuscan than most— 
the havoc must have been tremendous, and many a 
man mortally hurt bya thrust of the farga. In the old 
prints they show you boats herded under the bridge to 
save the giuocatori, who are tumbling into the river like 
frogs from a rushy bank. It seems that if the enemy 
saved you fromthe water you werea prisoner; forat either 
bridge end there are pounds, ticketted Prigioniert. The 
tall houses on each side of Arno are filled with specta- 
tors; ladies and their cavaliers are at the windows, 
chambermaids and theirs on the roof, footboys clinging 
to the chimney-pots. The nobility are in barges on the 
flood, with their banners trailing behind, dipt in the 
water. I observed my Lady Lanesborough’s lozenge 
thus employed: her ladyship and the Honourable Mr. 
King in the stern of the vessel were applauding. Mr. 
King waved his hat with the air of the Marquis of 
Granby at Minden. There is not the least suggestion 
of the proud, passionate old Pisa of great days. The 
wigs and plaster of the eighteenth century are every- 
where; the Lorrainers have accomplished what the 
Medici began ; Pisa is transmogrified. 
Maurice Hew Lett. 





THE ATTRACTION OF PEWTER. 


EWTER is the last of the arts that has come into 
fashion with the British public. It has for the time 
being eclipsed silver and old Sheffield. It has come upon 
the country with all the force of a discovery. A few votaries 
it has always had, but to within the last year or two the 
very word pewter was a synonym with most people for 
something rude, cheap, common, and worthless. Now that 
amount of vague and wandering expectation that floats on 
the public mind, ever willing to attach itself to any new 
object of interest the successful attraction of which con- 
stitutes a vogue or fashion, has beem engaged on behalf of 
pewter, and pewter in consequence, much to its own 
astonishment probably, finds itself the rage. 

If it isa fad, however, it is a more interesting fad than 
many. Pewter, I think, cannot be satisfactorily criticised 
as a branch of art at all. It does not owe the fascination it 
possesses to any claims that art properly puts forward. It 
does not achieve, as a rule, the graceful and refined forms 
and the delicate designs and enrichment that old Sheffield 
and silver achieve. It was indeed too closely in touch 
with the primitive uses of daily life to miss a certain appro- 
priateness and rude dignity, sometimes of shape; but this, 
its only claim perhaps to be judged by the standard of art, 
is not very well sustained. The plates, dishes, spoons, and 
tankards now on view at Clifford’s Inn can, as a.rule, boast 
of no peculiar merit even as studies of form. They have 
mostly, indeed, one main element of beauty of form, sim- 
plicity ; but few of them have the refinement that is neces- 
sary to raise simplicity to beauty. 

They have, however, in my view, another merit which 
is quite independent of art, and which is all their own. 
Their human and national interest is extraordinarily strong. 
There is a character about these things that carries us deep 
into the heart of English history and deep into the heart of 
everything that is most English in English life. They 
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stand apart from all the foreign-learnt elaborations and 
refinements of taste and culture emanating for the most 
part from the great Italian revival and spreading to us 
through the intermediary craftsmanship of France or 
Flanders. They are of home growth, such as they are. 
There is a smack about them of the old English inns and 
hostelries. They revive for us the palmy days of the 
Rainbow and the Cock, of Jack Falstaff and the Merry 
Wives, and Old Ben, and sack posset and the sturdy 
’prentice lads, and worshipful companies of the old city 
corporations. 

From this point of view the authorities who have 
organised the present show are heartily to be congratulated 
in their choice of a showroom. To step out of the bustle 
of Fleet-street into the secluded courts of Clifford’s Inn, 
and to plunge down the steep steps and under the pointed 
archway leading to the hall, is to leave the present and the 
surface of things behind. To emerge into the old hall 
itself, with its rows of Gothic windows on each side and 
heavy black wainscoting, is to come up again in the age of 
Elizabeth. It is some time probably since this ancient 
hall was a place of such fashionable resort as it is to-day. 
A kindly and communicative old woman, a retainer of the 
place and keenly interested in the exhibition, detailed to 
me the names of the fashionable people who had found 
theif way hither lately to pay homage to this lowly industry 
from which I understood that the oracle had spoken and 
that the coming season was to be a pewter season. 

So new as yet, however, is the subject, so unwritten 
about and unstudied, that visitors are in the dilemma of 
having largely to form their own opinions about it unless 
indeed they happen to have studied Mr. Massé’s just issued 
book, in which case they can figure as unquestioned authori- 
ties to an awestruck audience. I found myself more 
interested on the whole in the criticism of the friendly 
dame above-mentioned, who, having daily dusted out the 
hall, had become well acquainted with the entire collection. 
She perceived in these homely household utensils objects 
which intimately appealed to her, and discussed their uses 
and convenience in the practical spirit which seemed most 
appropriate. Her final remark, that she “did have a notion 
how folk lived in them days,” exactly summed up my own 
impression of the significance of the exhibition. 


With the idea of finding out what France had done in 
pewter, I took an opportunity of looking up the subject in 
a French Encyclopedia. The alloy was known among 
our neighbours, it seems, as the poor man’s silver, with a 
sphere of usage correspondingly restricted. The Flemish 
craftsmen wer celebrated in it, “ but,” says my authority, 
“ the best came from England.” It is in accordance with this 
British character of the art that its most characteristic 
example should be the tankard. There are any number 
here; massive and plain, with huge comfortable handles 
offering a satisfactory grip for a big fist, with ponderous 
lids working on hinges, many of them capable of holding 
several quarts of the nut-brown ale the brewing of which 
is another lost art in England. How ill adapted this 
essentially democratic material is for ornamentation may 
be seen by a glance at such enriched pieces as the great 
inkstand with its heavy coat-of-arms, the property of the 
“Master of the Worshipful Company of Pewterers,” 
which looks like a boy’s toy struck in lead or the badge of 
the Company’s bargemen. A simple moulding or two, 
or plain reeded border, is about all the material seems able 
to stand. It is interesting to compare on this point the 
dishes lent by Sir T. Crawley Boevey. There is one huge 
one among them over two feet wide, quite plain, and five 
of octagon shape with beaded moulding. I think it will be 
agreed that the smoothness of the former shows off the 
colour and softness of texture of the material, and is more 
in keeping with its simple character than even the 
moderate decoration of the others. Similarly, when we 
come to the patterns imitated from the silver work of the 
eighteenth century we feel that we are leaving the true 
pewter period behind. As soon as it attempts to rise above 
the common uses of life and masquerade as a fine art it is 
lost. Its real interest is a human interest. 


Curious to see what the dealers thought of the boom, I 
turned into one or two shops on my homeward way to make 
inquiries. Signs of covert excitement were discernible. 
The trade was evidently watching its public. Pewter just 
at present has no fixed price. It depends on the personal 
estimate of dealers of the present inflation. One of them, 
who perhaps thought I had some pieces to dispose of and 
who eyed me with the cunning glance that a constant study 
of the beautiful always seems to engender, whispered that 
pewter was “cheap to sell, but dear to buy.” I ad- 
vised him to hold on for a further rise in prices, but he 
confided to me that there were difficulties in the way. All 
that glittered was not pewter apparently. Certain Dutch 
manufacturers, in view of the boom over here, had already 
begun to turn it out as good as old and introduce it on to 
the London market. The imitation was, he said, practi- 
cally indistinguishable from the old, and, from the cheap- 
ness of material and slightness of labour required, was of 
course quite valueless. This, however, will probably act 
as a stimulus to collectors, since to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious is half the pleasure of collecting. At the 
same time, it is well that our amateurs of pewter should be 
warned of the traps that are being laid for them. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
S men cannot jump away from their own shadows, 


so the House of Commons cannot get away from 
Mr. Balfour. The Fairy Disorder rules the household, 
and keeps it in lively apprehension of what an hour may 
bring forth. The Prime Minister may be said to in- 
fect the House with his temperament, which, with all its 
superficial attractions, furnishes the very worst kind of 
influence for a legislative and deliberative assembly. 
The man who cares for nothing much, believes nothing 
much, thinks nothing very important, produces or 
helps to produce a poco-curante Parliament. What of 
interest in the life of the House Mr. Balfour can kill 
he has killed. He has killed the opening hours of the 
sitting ; he has half killed the power of interrogation ; 
he has all but killed the power of the private member ; 
he has tried to kill that valuable instrument of the Parlia- 
mentary power, the motion for adjournment. Above all, 
he has helped to pull down the Commons’ belief in 
themselves as the supreme power in the State. Ruled 
by the Speaker in the narrow spirit of legal inter- 
pretation, with the clerks at the table assuming powers 
out of all proportion to their capacities and position in 
the House, members feel themselves powerless in the 
hands of their listless and disloyal Leader. 


Look at the unpardonable slovenliness of his 
action in the matter of the War Office Committee’s 
Report. He gives it to the Zimes for publication—I 
am told that he, and not Mr. Arnold-Forster, was 
entirely responsible for this event—with the seal of 
an unconstitutional Royal approval on it, and without 
any preliminary reference to the Cabinet or the 
House. It is, I think, most unfortunate that the 
King’s well-known affection for the Report and his 
close association with one of the members of the Com- 
mittee should have been made so prominent a factor 
in the discussion. It is doubly unfortunate that these 
facts should have been reinforced by the way in which 
Mr. Balfour has flouted his colleagues and the Commons, 
and made it appear as if the King had some extra- 
Parliamentary power of ordering a revolutionary reform 
of the Army. Of course, this blundering has greatly 
increased the obstacles in the way of the acceptance 
of the Report. There are a good many people 
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who doubt whether a clever society flaneur, an 
admiral, and a literary and highly enterprising soldier- 
administrator are quite the persons to turn the 
Army upside down in the space of a _ couple 
of months, and whether the vaunted alternatives to 
short service and linked battalions will turn out to be 
other than costly illusions, In this matter ‘‘C.-B.” 
no doubt—and a good portion of capable soldiers— 
take one line ; the Army reformers, led by Sir Charles 
Dilke, take another. Butit is certainly open to doubt 
whether the functions of the Defence Committee and 
the Army Council are compatible; in plain words, 
whether Sir Neville Lyttelton and Sir George Clarke 
have their places so well defined that they are likely 
to avoid friction. In any case, the Cabinet, irritated 
by Mr. Balfour’s mal-conduct of the subject, has 
certainly flung back the Committee’s demand for 
wholesale acceptance of its scheme, and taken its 
own line of independence in regard to Part II. of the 
Report. 
* * * * * 

Look at the consequences of Mr. Balfour’s beha- 
viour as they affect his own record. Everyone knows 
that he was a vehement defender of the Army Corps 
system ; that, next to Mr. Brodrick, he is the Minister 
most responsible for that extravagant absurdity—on 
which, be it remembered, this year’s Estimates are 
framed, and defended by a Minister who does not con- 
ceal his dislike and contempt for them. Yet he appoints 
a Committee to upset this scheme, and gives its revolu- 
tionary findings the support of his personal authority, 
backed by that of the King. Could you imagine 
greater fatuity, more callous treatment of the colleague 
identified with him in the defence of the Army 
Corps system on which the Report pours out 
its ridicule? But this is Mr. Balfour all along. 
He is the same man in the fiscal controversy 
and the treatment of his Free Trade colleagues, as 
in the Army question and his relations with his 
Ministers of War. His mind, ever shifting, never 
taking any plain ground of conviction, is subject purely 
to opportunist considerations, which develop now and 
then into considerations of necessity, when he has to 
act whether he likes it or not. In the fiscal problem 
he lets himself be influenced by Mr. Chamberlain until 
he drifts on to a line perilous to his honour, and then 
all his subtlety of instinct acts purely in the 
direction of self-preservation. He cannot control his 
Cabinet, cannot give it even a superficial appearance 
of unity. But he can jockey — the word is not too 
strong after Lord George Hamilton’s revelations — 
individual members of it who present some front of 
conscience or intellectual force which impedes his own 
dubious, hesitating courses. 

. + * * . 


Well, his sins of omission and commission have 
found him out, and if he looked a picture of discomfi- 
ture as Lord George Hamilton—a man without his 
gifts of ingenious speech and personal charm—tracked 
him through the tortuous paths of his autumn 
manceuvres, many must have hoped that he had at 
last learned a lesson for his soul’s good. If one used 
entirely plain words about his conduct in that matter, 
one would have to employ some of the most downright 
substantives in our Anglo-Saxon speech. For Lord 
George declared without contradiction from the 


Premier, that he had proposed food taxes and a 
preferential system to the Cabinet in face of his 
declaration to the House that he had always been 
opposed to protective food taxation. And (also with 
out contradiction) Lord George quoted the Duke’s 
statement in conversation that the Prime Minister had 
refused him (the Duke) permission after the Cabinet 
of September 14 to reveal the Chamberlain resignaton 
to the Free Trade Ministers. This, again, destroyed 
the Premier’s assertion that that resignation was 
plainly announced at the Cabinet and in the ears of 
those same Free Traders. Why should these men have 
taken the conditional and obviously obscure hint at 
resignation if the Cabinet dropped preferences when 
they had before them Mr. Balfour’s memorandum (never 
withdrawn, according to Lord George) including pre- 
ferences? Of course, if Mr. Balfour could have checked 
Lord George on a point of fact the issue of the 
encounter in the House might have been different. 
But he could not. He rose to make some correction of 
detail, leaving all the damning points uncontested. He 
had lost his case even before his speech was over, and you 
could see the enthusiasm of his friends dying away as 
those feeble, long-drawn apologetics spun themselves 
out to their rhetorical finish. But after Lord George 
Hamilton’s rejoinder no man capablé of weighing facts 
could come to more than one conclusion. No doubt 
Mr. Balfour drifted into wrong, and did not actively 
intend it. No doubt, too, he had one end above every 
other in view, and that was the unity of his party. But, 
after all, thatis not a moral end in itself, and men who 
set themselves to work out these non-moral conclusions 
in life find themselves driven into all sorts of by-paths 
in practice. 
- * * * * 

There is another complaint about the Prime 
Minister in his relations to the House of Commons, and 
that is his want of industry. He is never in his place. 
This year the Estimates are vital landmarks of national 
policy. Yet Mr. Balfour has only put in a few minutes 
of perfunctory attendance during the long days of dis- 
cussion on these all-important budgetings. The Navy 
Estimates involve vital questions of foreign policy; 
the Army Estimates, for which he is peculiarly respon- 
sible, represent a turning-point both in finance and in 
military administration. But the Leader of the House 
is absent. The Cabinet is also absent. Only the 
Minister in charge (in the case of the Navy Estimates 
the Minister is bisected into two young, inexperienced 
subordinates) is present. These defections have an 
obvious effect on the attendance in the House, and I am 
bound to say that the Front Opposition Bench is by no 
means as diligent as it ought to be. They affect, too, 
the whole Parliamentary spirit. Sessions now die 
almost before they are born ; as, indeed, they are bound 
to do when every quality of vital speech and thought is 
absent from the Leader of the House of Commons. 

* * a a * 

The final seal on the Prime Minister’s essential 
powerlessness in the State has been set by the debate 
on the Pirie motion. For now Mr. Balfour, after being 
compelled to delete what was practically his own 
motion at the mandate of the Protectionists, only 
subsists by their grace, as, indeed, Mr. Chaplin took 
care to tell him as the discussion came to a close. I 
suppose physical weakness must be held to excuse the 
feeble, dislocated form of his speech on Wednesday 
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night, but its chief demerit was the fact that the 
man who made it was not free. He had been 
told in the afternoon that if he did not 
withdraw the Wharton amendment, or alter its 
character, he would be turned out of his office, and he 
had taken that notification ‘‘lying down.” Obviously 
that alters the whole character of his Government, 
which now exists for the convenience and at the behest 
of avowed Protectionists. I am bound to say that 
some people think that Mr. Balfour can still manceuvre 
himself back into some kind of mastery of the 
Chamberlain movement. Everyone remembers Macau- 
lay’s description of the Duke of Newcastle: ‘‘ All the 
able men of his time declared him to be a dunce, a 
driveller, a child who did not know his own mind for 
an hour together; and he over-reached them all 
round,” No one could call Mr. Balfour either a dunce 
or a driveller ; but the rest of the characterisation is 
not without its bearing on the Premier’s character and 
methods. Now, however, events have turned against 
him so decisively that, in all the things that men value, 
he must be held to have lost the game. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN ON THE WAR. 

Sir,—Prince Kropotkin’s most interesting article in 
last week’s Speaker reminds me of a conversation which 
I had some fourteen years ago with Stepniak. Stepniak 
took a contrary view of the probable effect of a great war 
upon the internal politics of Russia. For when I asked 
him what hope he had of the future for Russian Liberalism 
ihe replied that a war with a modern Power would reveal 
the utter incompetence of the Russian bureaucracy and the 
dearth of capable men produced by the exile of the pick 
of the nation and the suppression of education for those 
who remained. As far as we can judge from newspaper 
accounts, this prediction has been amply verified, and this 
gives some ground of hope that the further consequences 
predicted by Stepniak—the break-up of bureaucratic 
despotism under pressure of actual necessity—will follow 
in due course. 

I think this view is worth setting side by side with 
that of Prince Kropotkin, though in doing so I should not 
like to seem to be opposing his main contention, that wars 
have historically been the main cause of reaction, and that 
this war, whatever its event and whatever its by-products, 
will on the whole prove a misfortune to humanity. The 
Liberal movement in Russia has grown wonderfully since 
the time of my conversation with Stepniak, and the despe- 
rate remedies which then seemed desirable are no longer re- 
quired.—Yours, &c., L. T. Hosuouse. 

32, Lancaster-road, Wimbledon, 


THE GOVERNMENT AND DISSOLUTION. 


Sir,—The existing political situation seems to be 
putting a severe strain on the Constitution, so as to be 
a our system of representative government into con- 
em 

A Ministry clings to office, depending not on popular 
support, but merely on the forms of the Constitution. 

For it is now many years since an election has been 
held under ordinary conditions. The Executive Govern- 
ment has, in the meantime, been fundamentally changed. 
New and untried men, nominated by a Minister who is 
himself in no way the popular choice, are holding some of 
the most important offices of State, while the constituencies 
have been taking almost every opportunity by-elections 
have of recent years afforded them of showing their dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of Government. 

This want of a really representative Government would 
be an evil even if no unpopular or highly contentious 
measure was being forced on the country. But the very 
contrary to this is the case. The unfair way in which the 


educational system of England has been changed is as 
nothing compared with the administrative act the Govern- 
ment is now contemplating of bringing Chinese labour into 
South Africa, for this is an evil which may be irreparable 
in its consequences. There are no satisfactory grounds 
fot supposing that the step which the Crown is thus being 
advised to take by a Colonial Minister who has had no 
administrative experience whatever would meet with the 
approval either of the electorate of this country or of 
that of the country immediately concerned, to say nothing 
of the opinion of our self-governing colonies. The danger 
to the country of leaving our foreign and commercial rela- 
tions in the hands of such a non-representative Govern- 
ment as we are subject to at this critical time need not 
be dwelt on. We may find ourselves in the midst of 
another khaki election before we are aware. 

Under these very exceptional circumstances is it not the 
plain duty of the leaders of the Opposition to ask in distinct 
and firm language for an immediate dissolution? Ought 
mot meetings to be held in every part of the country for this 
sole purpose and petitions addressed to the Crown that ‘t 
may exercise its prerogative accordingly ?—Yours, &c., 

E. A. WHITTUCK- 


THE CASE OF MR. BEEBY. 

Sir,—I have read the communications which have 
recently been addressed to The Speaker on the action of 
Bishop Gore in the case of Mr. Beeby, but it seems to me 
impossible for the general public to form an opinion on 
this important matter till they are in possession of the 
facts. I propose, with your permission, to set out the 
facts. 

The Rev. C. E. Beeby was, until a few months ago, 
vicar of the small and poorly-endowed living of Yardley 
Wood, near Birmingham, in the diocese of Worcester, of 
which Dr. Gore is at present bishop. Mr. Beeby was vicar 
of this parish for more than twenty-two years, and during 
the whole of that long period he devoted himself heart and 
soul to the welfare of the people committed to his charge. 
Mr. Beeby, in fact, enjoyed an exceptional reputation as 
an earnest, devout, and hardworking clergyman. 

It is against this man that Bishop Gore levels the in- 
sinuation that consistently with public honour he has no 
right to hold his “ official position” as vicar of the parish 
of Yardley Wood. 

Before proceeding further with this narrative I would 
ask, Is it in accordance with the ordinary decencies of life 
that a bishop, a high official appointed by the 
State for the express purpose of acting with prudence and 
impartiality, should stoop to make insinuations against 
any man? If the ground on which a bishop is standing 
does not entitle him to make anything more than an in- 
sinuation against the honour of his clergy, would it not 
be wiser, I will not add more Christian-like, to leave the 
matter alone? This is not a question of ecclesiastical 
casuistry. It is a question which any layman is competent 
to answer, and I have little hesitation in surmising what 
the answer of the ordinary educated layman would be. But 
why, it will be asked, did Bishop Gore make insinuations 
at all against Mr. Beeby’s honour? Mr. Beeby, it appears, 
wrote an article in the Hibbert Journal last October, 
which Dr. Gore says caused him serious anxiety. He 
wrote a letter to Mr. Beeby, informing him of this, and 
asking him to come and give him an explanation. Recol- 
lect that this article was not a sermon preached to his 
parishioners at Yardley Wood, but a learned discussion 
in a learned magazine, and even Dr. Gore is obliged to 
say that he “recognises the possibility of expressing 
opinions speculatively, without identifying ourselves with 
them.” Mr. Beeby, in such circumstances, might have 
flatly refused to go and see Dr. Gore, on the reasonable 
ground that he had no explanations to offer. But he wished 
to show deference to his Bishop, and he went to see him 
at Worcester. Mr. Beeby asserts that he was not allowed 
to make any explanation as to the character of his article, 
and no good result followed from the meeting. Dr. Gore, 
however, was determined not to leave the Vicar of Yardley 
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Wood alone. Soon after the private interview Mr. Beeby 
received a private letter from the Bishop. It is in this 
letter that the insinuation is made, that Mr. Beeby was not 
holding “his official position consistently with public 
honour.” To make an insinuation of this kind is about 
as serious a charge, to use no stronger word, as one man 
could make against another. But in the document in 
which it occurs the Bishop again excludes the possibility 
of explanation by saying, “I shall not ask for, or expect, 
at present, anything but an acknowledgment of this 
letter.” Here again, Mr. Beeby’s mouth was shut. After 
shutting Mr. Beeby’s mouth in this summary fashion the 
Bishop proceeded to tell him that he might find it de- 
sirable to publish this private letter. Here was a delicate 
and embarrassing situation for Mr. Beeby. But the letter 
was still a private one, and the hope remained that the 
Bishop would come to see what a grave mistake he was 
making. Mr. Beeby decided to say nothing and be 
patient. Matters remained in this position from the end 
of October till the beginning of December, when Dr. Gore 
carried his threat into effect and published his insinua- 
tions to the world. Here, again, I would ask, What are we 
to think of the fairness of a man occupying a high re- 
sponsible position, who publishes offensive insinuations 
against his clergy without giving them an opportunity of 
making any reply? A common criminal is not condemned 
until he has been heard in his defence, and surely a 
minister of religion is entitled to be heard before he is 
publicly branded by his official Father in God. 

But, it is asked, why did Mr. Beeby resign? Mr. 
Beeby resigned because he knew that the Bishop had it 
in his power to make his life a misery to him as long as he 
remained Vicar of Yardley Wood. Some men in Mr. 
Beeby’s position would have treated the Bishop’s offensive 
conduct with contempt. But Mr. Beeby was not a man 
of this type. He knew what episcopal ostracism and boy- 
cott meant; he knew the effect it would produce upon 
his clerical brethren; he knew how it would hamper and 
impede him in doing the work of his parish; and in the 
interests of his people, as well as for the sake of peace, he 
resigned his charge and departed from the little community 
to whom he had devoted the best energies of his life. 
Most of us would think that a step of this kind would 
have satisfied Bishop Gore, and that he would have allowed 
the retiring Vicar, who was sacrificing so much, to depart 
in peace. But Dr. Gore is not so easily satisfied as the 
ordinary man. Immediately after accepting Mr. Beeby’s 
resignation he inhibited him from officiating as a minister of 
the Gospel ; in other words, he did his utmost to deprive 
Mr. Beeby of the power of earning his daily bread. Recol- 
lect that throughout all these proceedings Mr. Beeby is an 
untried and unconvicted man. At the very worst, all that 
he has done is to incur episcopal suspicion, and on the 
basis of insinuation and suspicion he is treated as .f he 
were unworthy to earn his bread in one of our great 
national institutions. Again, I ask, is conduct of this kind 
fait or reasonable or becoming, I will not say in a bishep, 
but as proceeding from any man occupied in the merely 
secular affairs of life? 

Let us now come to the character of Bishop Gore’s 
insinuation against Mr. Beeby’s honour. Here it is in 
the Bishop’s own words: “Consistently with public 
honour a man cannot hold his official position in virtue of 
constantly saying, I believe such-and-such a proposition to 
be true, unless he do believe it. And if he does believe it, 
I do not understand how he can write against it, as it 
appears to me you have done.” The obvious reply to a 
statement such as this is that Mr. Beeby is the guardian 
of his own honour, and not the Bishop of Worcester, and 
so long as Mr. Beeby conducts the public services in his 
parish in accordance with the law of the land it is an im- 
pertinence on the part of any man to pry into the motives 
which lead him to do so. But apart from this fundamental 
objection, let us measure Dr. Gore’s own “honour” by 
the inquisitorial standard which he sets up for other men. 
As my friend Dr. Rashdall says in a recent number of the 


Independent Review, Bishop Gore “holds that the 
Athanasian Creed (naturally interpreted) contains false 
teaching about the nature of God”; yet he is bound to 
repeat this Creed as if he believed it at all the great fes- 
tivals for the Church on which it is appointed to be read. 
But nobody, except a few fanatics, would dream of saying 
that consistently with public honour he could not hold his 
official position as a bishop of the Church. Again, at his 
ordination as a minister of the Church Bishop Gore ex- 
pressed his unfeigned belief in all the Canonical Scriptures 
cf the Old and New Testament. But this ordination vow, 
which is a very solemn thing, has not prevented him from 
cescribing many of the narratives of the Bible as myths. 
In the most solemn service of the Church he repeats the 
statement as if he believed it, that “in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, andall that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day.” Yet he afterwards writes and 
preaches against the historic truth of such propositions, 
and has no hesitation in describing them as myths. But no 
one assumes that Dr. Gore is a dishonourable man on this 
account. He is, it is true, violating the letter of ecclesias- 
tical law when he denounces the Athanasian Creed as con- 
taining false teaching as to the nature of God, and when 
he repudiates belief in certain portions of the Canonical 
Scriptures. But the letter of the ecclesiastical law is 
dead, and it is scandalous of Dr. Gore to attempt to chain 
down Mr. Beeby to the letter of a law which no one has 
more emphatically repudiated than the Bishop himself. 
Does not conduct of this kind justify the taunt of Mon- 
tesquieu that the devotee finds reasons for doing mean 
things which would never enter into the head of the ordinary 
honourable layman ? Bishop Gore claims latitude, and 
plenty of it, for the Ritualistic sect of which he is the head. 
But he is determined to go, as he says, “to the limits of 
his power” to exterminate the Liberal Party in the Church 
of England. His methods, as far as we can gather, are to 
be extra-legal methods, such as imputations om men’s per- 
sonal honour, accompanied by inhibitions which will effec- 
tually prevent the Liberal clergy from earning their daily 
bread. He seems determined, if he can, to transform the 
great historic Church of this country, with all its high 
traditions of tolerance, comprehension, and liberality, into 
a self-styled Catholic sect, imbued with all the narrowness 
of Catholicism without its virtues or its grandeur. Do the 
people of England, and especially the Liberals of England, 
like such a prospect? At the present moment the Church 
of England is being run by the type of men who engineered 
the recent Education Act. These men have got hold of 
almost all the official machinery of the Establishment. 
They are actively and persistently working this machinery 
against Liberalism without the Church and against Liberal- 
ism within it. Liberalism, as Cardinal Newman told them, 
is the enemy, and this enemy they are determined to ex- 
terminate if they can.—Yours, &c., 
W. D. Morrison. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, March 9, 1904. 


Sir,—Without allowing Mr. Lilley’s complete accuracy 
at all other points, I should like to say that im one respect 
he has completely misapprehended me. He finds in 
what I have said an implied suggestion that a Christian 
minister is officially a mere phonograph. But I said that 
ad official phonograph is precisely what he must not be. 
It is just because he is bound to be something more than 
a phonograph that his personal convictions are required 
to be at least not contradictory to his official utterances. 

I do not think my language was obscure. I wrote: 
“Can he serve two functions, personal and ministerial ? 
He can, and if he is to be more than a phonograph he 
must do this.” 

He is not to regard himself merely as a mouthpiece 
of the Church, I argued; he is to know himself also as a 
man; and the two functions must not be kept in separate 
compartments of his life, for they are functions of the 
same personality. He must not contradict himself.— 
Yours, &c., T. A. Lacey. 

Highgate, March 7. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN ODES OF PAGAN 
ARABIA.* 

O those readers — not very numerous then and 
still fewer now—who knew and treasured a cer- 
tain slim yellow-covered volume five-and-twenty years 
ago, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s poetry has been ever since 
something intimate and unique. He has been in more 
recent years, so far as his appearance before the public 
is concerned, chiefly engaged in pursuits but remotely 
connected with pure literature ; and if he has given a 
certain imaginative touch both to horse-breeding and 
to politics, his reappearance in the field of his earlier 
distinction is none the less welcome. Many men are 
poets in their youth ; but he was one in the full 
weight of the word’s meaning. But his Muse was 
a gipsy beauty, austere and wayward, and seemed 
long ago to have fallen silent. The collected 
poems of 1892 contained among them much that 
was new, and not a little of that new work was ofa high 
order. Distinguished, strange, and individual it never 
failed to be, but something of the first flavour was gone 
from that latter vintage—or was it from the palate of 
the taster? At all events, the single impression that 
stands out most vividly of that volume is not the first 
admiration of Esther, or of the Castle of Envy, or of 
Giacinta, splendid as all three are; and still less is it 
the mixed feeling roused by the somewhat formless 
lyrics with which the volume is overweighted ; itis the 
recovered rapture with which one came once more, 
after so many years, as on a pearl in deep seas, on the 
exquisite idyll of Astraled and Somandolin. And to 
how many of those who read these lines will those 

names convey any meaning or recall any memory ? 
Mr. Blunt now appears once more, if not as the 
original poet, yet as the brilliant interpreter of a most 
remarkable body of poetry, that of Arabia before 
Islam: the famous and fascinating Poetry of the 
Ignorance. Though long celebrated among Oriental 
scholars, it has been to English readers hitherto almost 
wholly unknown. “ The obscure and obsolete text ” 
of that poetry, as Gibbon in his stately way called it, 
has remained as obscure and obsolete as ever through 
the lapse of another century. The seven odes of the 
Modllakat represent practically all that survived of 
that remarkable body of poetic achievement. But 
they were deliberately chosen as its best, and represent 
it perhaps as adequately as the Athenian drama is 
represented by the seven extant plays of Aischylus and 
of Sophocles. The legends that clustered round their 
name of the ‘‘ Suspended” or ‘‘ Golden” odes, and 
preserved or invented the story of their being written in 
letters of gold on fine Egyptian linen and hung up in 
the Sanctuary of Mecca, are at least a sign of the 
immense admiration felt for them in Mahommedan 


Arabia and among Arab scholars throughout 
all the Empire of the Khalifs. Their text, 
Mr. Blunt tells us, is often very obscure 





* THe SeveN GOLDEN Opes OF PAGAN ARABIA, known also 
as the MOALLAKaT. Translated from the original Arabic by 
Lady Anne Blunt. Done into . % verse by Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. London: Published by the Translators. Printed and 


sold by the Chiswick Press, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, 1903. 
Crown gto. 5s. net. 


and perhaps corrupt, and their interpretation has been 
even further darkened by generations of Arab 
scholiasts. Their only English rendering up till very 
recent years was still Sir William Jones’s of 1782. 
‘‘Its English,” Mr. Blunt aptly says, ‘‘is of the 
eighteenth century, polite, Latinised, and little sug- 
gestive of the wild vigour of the original Arabic. 
Even so, his version is all but forgotten.” Lady Anne 
Blunt, with the aid of Cairene Sheykhs, has performed 
the difficult task of rendering them anew faithfully into 
English, and the version thus made Mr. Blunt, with a 
skill reinforced by intense sympathy, has versified in a 
close imitation of the original metres. 

It is not given to all of us to be travellers in Nejd, 
nor even to spend a short winter season in that 
ambiguous outskirt of modern civilisation, where 
the camel-bells of Bedawin sound through the 
tinkling of Cairene tramways, and the sand-eddies ot 
the immemorial desert mix with the drift of smoke 
from those obelisks reared by the latest Egyptian 
dynasty, the factory chimneys that line the Nile. To 
those whose knowledge of Arab life and thought is 
mainly derived from Mr. Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, 
this other work, of a very different but also a real and 
remarkable genius, makes the whole picture start 
into vivid life. By innumerable patient touches Mr. 
Doughty set actual Arabia before us in its deep material 
and spiritual poverty, its immense exhaustion and 
monotony. Like Iceland, it is a scoria-heap in the 
scanty relics of its burnt-out life no less than in its 
geological conformation. These poems, with a sudden 
illumination, show it to us as it was in the heroic age 
before Islam, like the Iceland of the earlier Sagas. From 
that land—until then a blank in history, and ever since 
left desolate—the generation immediately following the 
Modllakdt issued in that storm of conquest which 
broke the Persian Empire in a single battle, and hurled 
the armies of Heraclius into irretrievable rout at 
Aisnadin and Yermuk ; that in two generations spread 
its dominion from the Oxus to the Guadalquivir, and 
from which only a strait of sea saved Byzantium itself 
to be, for seven hundred years longer, the capital of a 
Christian Empire. 

The earliest and the most splendid monuments of 
Icelandic literature also belong to the period of the 
Northern Ignorance. In both cases the new religion 
absorbed into itself the creative ardour of the earlier 
Paganism. But it is rather in the poetry of pre- 
Christian Ireland that Mr. Blunt finds a parallel to 
these Arabian odes; that little known and much 
debated Ireland of the Celtic Ignorance, whose records 
still in large part lie entombed in unexplored manu- 
scripts. The parallel is, indeed, singular; and the 
points in which it fails to apply only render those of 
likeness more striking. The two bodies of poetry both 
culminate at the same time—the latter half of the sixth 
century—and it was a time in which, for the rest of 
the world, poetry was all but dead. Europe was sunk 
in misery and torpor. In the East the illusive brilliance 
of the First Renaissance at the Court of Justinian 
had passed away as quickly as it rose. In the West 
any little tradition of literature that survived was 
almost confined to the monkish chroniclers who had to 
narrate the extinction of the Gothic kingdom of Italy, 
and with it of the hopes of Europe, and beyond the 
Alps, the sanguinary annals of the earlier Franks, Only 
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in two countries beyond the extreme verge of the 
Empire was there any imaginative life. Neither into 
Arabia nor into Ireland had Rome ever effectively 
penetrated. From those two soils, sterile and virgin, 
rose a thin flowerage of exquisite poetry. But in 
Ireland that poetry was a desperate protest against the 
new religion which wes already triumphant. In 
Arabia the new religion was yet to come: when it 
came it swept all before it, or any protest raised against 
it was unheard amid the thunder of conquest that 
emptied Arabia over half the known world, and 
left a phantom, brooding and voiceless, among the 
interminable sands. ‘‘ All that was best of them,” as 
Mr. Blunt says, ‘‘ had passed outside the desert 
borders and had become city-dwellers in Syria, Irak, 
Persia, and Egypt. Their old ways of thought had 
been exchanged for new ones; they were no longer 
Bedouins ; they had intermarried with strangers ; 
their insularity was gone. The opinion that good verse 
was written down to the end of the second century of 
the Héjra may be, as far as the rules of the art go, a 
true judgment ; but the special desert flavour of the 
old Kasidas is certainly lacking in the new, that 
splendid realism in regard to natural things, that plain- 
ness of speech and that naiveté of passion which dis- 
tinguish the pre-Islamic from all other poetry, and 
which we Europeans find of such priceless value.” 

The seven philosophers who, earlier in the sixth 
century, had sought refuge at the Court of Chosroes 
from the burden of the West, a decadent art anda 
persecuting theology, returned utterly disillusioned. 
Had the Pleiad of contemporary poets whose names 
hold a distinguished place in the long jewel-chain of 
the Greek Anthology made a like venture for fresh 
inspiration into the Arabian deserts, they might have 
come back equally empty-handed. For the flower is 
of the soil, and will not bear transplantation. The 
strength of this potent and primitive poetry had to be 
vastly diluted before it could, through circuitous 
channels, cross the Mediterranean and fertilise the 
Western poetry of the earlier Middle Ages. 

‘* The Arabic language,” says Mr. Blunt, ‘‘is the 
most accentuated in the world, intended, as has been 
said of it, to be shouted from hill to hill, and even in its 
poetry it is possessed of a ring and scansion which 
any weakness in translation vitiates.” What he has 
tried to give to the English reader is “the thrill of a 
sudden and unexpected pleasure caused by the cadence 
as of something stronger than he is accustomed to, 
fiercer yet as tender, musical still, while defiant of the 
common rules of art.” Here is one specimen, the storm 
in the night which forms the splendid termination to 
the Kasida of Imr-el-Kais : 


“ El Kandan hath known it, quailed from the lash of it. 

Down from their lairs it driveth hot-foot the ibexes. 
K»iown it too hath Téyma : standeth no palm of her 

There, nor no house low-founded, none but her rock-buildings. 
Stricken stood Thabéra, whelmed by the rush of it, 

Like an old chief robe-folded, bowed in his striped mantle. 
Nay, but he Mujéymir, tall-peaked at dawn of day, 

Showed like a spinster’s distaff tossed on the flood-water. 
Cloud-wrecked lay the valley piled with the load of it, 

High as in sacks the Yemami heapeth his corn measures. 
Seemed it then the song-birds, wine-drunk at sun rising, 

Loud through the valley shouted, maddened with spiceries, 
While the wild-beast corpses, grouped like great bulbs uptorn, 

Cumbered the hollow places, drowned in the night-trouble.” 


The manner in which Lady Anne Blunt has 
executed her part of the task can only be determined 
by Oriental scholars ; of Mr. Blunt’s part in it, pas- 


sages like this, which Mr. Meredith alone among modern 
writers could rival, may be left to speak. He has brought 
to the interpretation of a poetry remarkable among 
all others for its vivid realism, not only a sense of lan- 
guage which rarely fails him, but a keenness of physical 
senses akin to that of the original authors, and rare 
among the drugged nerves of modern civilisation. 
What was most unique, perhaps, in his own early 
poems was the intensity of all his sense-perceptions, 
and his power of rendering them into words without 
losing their edge and pungency. He had the magical 
art of impressing sights and sounds and odours almost 
as vividly through language as in their own actual 
presence. He could re-create with the same certainty 
and absence of effort the hot streets of a French pro- 
vincial town on a night of late summer, or the fresh- 
ness of a Candriote hillside, ‘‘the mother of wild 
things,” with its gentians and Argus-butterflies. In 
one of the finest of the Sonnets of Proteus he has fixed 
ina single pellucid line what had once before, and only 
once, been seen and felt by one like himself, a poet of 
almost primitive clearness of senses living among the 
swarming population and decadent art of cities and 
courts. Theocritus in his sixteenth Idyll had felt and 
seen thus, two thousand years before, the pale green 
edge of dawn over Egyptian sands. 

Inevitably, too, these strange and exciting poems 
suggest another piece of the world’s history: that pre- 
Homeric and pre-Hellenic Greece at which we can only 
guess from disinterred remains as scanty as they are 
equivocal, and from the marvellous Homeric poetry 
whose roots go deep back into it. In the //iad and 
Odyssey we can discern traces of a poetry of the Greek 
Ignorance that must have been almost equally wonder- 
ful. ‘‘ These living wild creatures they described, these 
and the storms which occasionally wrecked their 
valleys, blotting out in a night the memorial stones of 
their encampments so touchingly remembered: the 
sun’s heat in their long day marches ; the stars hung 
overhead at night like lamps from the firmament ; the 
ships seen from their sea-coasts ; and yet again their 
camels and their horses, for it was always to these that 
their thoughts returned, and which they did not 
weary of depicting.” But for the last two clauses 
the description would be exact; for it would 
be the sea-coasts seen from their ships which 
those other poets would describe, and their horses 
were not those of the desert, but aif ad0c irra dvdpact 
yiyvovrar, mepowor € rovdvy é@ vyphy. Hada Hellenic 
stock overrun and occupied Arabia in the seventh cen- 
tury after Christ, as it overran Greece sixteen hundred 
years earlier, what a poetry might not have arisen! 
But the balance of gain and loss in any conquest, 
Northern or Southern, is one of the insoluble problems 
of history. J. W. Mackait. 





WILLIAM MORRIS TO MARK TWAIN. 


Tue DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE —Old friends are best—‘ Shame- 
ful Death ’—The Spirit of Romance—Dumas—Mr. Lang at 
his gayest—Father and son—The theory of illustration— 
Publishers and avoirdupois—Two CENTURIES OF COSTUME 
in AmERICA—The Two Mrs. Earles—Old letters and 
diaries—The theory of éditions de luxe—Mark Twain—- 
* Adam’s Diary.” 

To the circumstance that sufficient years have passed since 

the death of William Morris we owe the edition of Zhe 

Defence of Guenevere which springs fully furnished from the 

Bodley Head (John Lane). That is to say, were perpetual 
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copyright, a fact we should be without this fanciful reprint. 
For my own part I could spare it, as I could spare any 
reprint whatever of the book so long as I retained the 
shabby Tauchnitz volume in which I first read “The Hay- 
stack in the Floods” and “Shameful Death.” <A new 
edition must be extraordinarily attractive if it is to sup- 
plant an old—indeed, for the most part, I take it, new edi- 
tions are for new readers and gentlemen’s shelves, and 
never succeed in “ supplanting ” at all. 

Beautiful as are the leisurely and low-pulsed sweet- 
nesses of the Earthly Paradise, it is rather sad to think 
that the allurements of the lotos-eating, deliberate narra- 
tive form led Morris to give up the tense, dramatic brevity 
of some of these early poems: 


“He did not strike one blow, 
For the recreants came behind, 
In a place where the hornbeams grow, 
A path right hard to find, 
For the hornbeam boughs swing so, 
That the twilight makes it blind. 


“They lighted a great torch then, 
When his arms were pinion’d fast; 
Sir John the Knight of the Fen, 
Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 
With knights threescore and ten, 
Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 


“TI am threescore and ten, 
And my hair is all turn’d grey, 
But I met Sir John of the Fen, 
Long ago on a summer day, 
And am glad to think of the moment when 
I took his life away. 


*T am threescore and ten, 
And my strength is mostly past, 
But long ago I and my men, 
When the sky was overcast, 
And the smoke roll’d over the reeds of the fen, 
Slew Guy of the Dolorous Blast.” 


—That was the way of “Shameful Death.” And “The 
Haystack in the Floods” has always seemed to me to have 
a finer sense of medizvalism and romance in its brief space 
than all the work of the laborious reconstructors of the 
period. 

How different, for example, from Dumas, whose 
Three Musketeers, in a mew translation (Methuen and 
Co.), stands on this table beside The Defence of Guene- 
vere. Not that Dumas does not reconstruct his period ; 
he does so superbly ; but the externals are more his brave 
business. Fighting and ravishing and revenge both he 
and Morris give us; but the great gay stream which runs 
through Dumas is always strong and at the full; it was 
left for Morris to rest in the quiet backwaters, there to 
reflect upon the meaning of it all, and to peer at leisure 
into the souls of the pursuing and the pursued. 

The Three Musketeers, in this new edition, has been 
translated by Mr. Alfred Allinson, and it has coloured 
drawings by Mr. Frank Adams and an introduction by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. Mr. Lang has always been inspired on 
the subject of Dumas ; both in Old Friends and in Letters 
to Dead Authors it is Alexandre the Great who leads 
to some of the best pages; and through the present pre- 
face there blows again a fine breeze of gusto. More, Mr. 
Lang, with a pleasant whimsicality, seems to have amused 
himself by turning upon Dumas his own weapon, the run- 
ning pen. ‘The great man royally poured out his romances ; 
“Very well, then,” Mr. Lang seems to have said, “the 
introduction shall be poured out too.” And it would be 
difficult to say which pen is more in “ spate,” novelist’s or 
critic’s. Mr. Lang in full career on his own subject is 
always a delight. Thus, “ Everybody is a poacher, but in 
mature life Dumas is said to have skot a large trout in 
Loch Zug—I find I have written; the Lake of Zug is 
meant. This is perhaps the darkest blot upon his fame.” 
Again, “ He was not built by lavish nature for the priestly 
and celibate life, though he may have exaggerated when 
he said that he had 500 children.” And here a universal 
plea is voiced: “ We pine for another sequel—with Aramis 


as Pope.” As a flashlight on the adorable and magnificent 
vanity of Dumas, Mr. Lang might have cited the affec- 
tionate sarcasm of Dumas /i/s, who, referring to his father’s 
dusky complexion, remarked that he wondered he did not 
ride behind kis own carriage to persuade people that he 
kept a black servant. The history of the relations of 
father and son contains nothing better than that. It is 
witty, it is humorous, and, under the circumstances, beau- 
tifully filial too. 

To return to The Defence of Guenevere for a moment 
—-To examine Miss Jessie M. King’s drawings for the poem: 
is to experience the curious feeling that readers of the 
Daily Mail have been discussing under the heading “ Pre- 
cognition”—a phenomenon explained very lucidly by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in one of the Breakfast Table 
books, which, under the pressure, I suppose, of Breakfast 
Table problems, the scientific inquirers of the Mail have 
neglected to consult. “Surely,” one remarks, “I have 
seen these drawings before—or something exactly like 
them.” And so one has, for Miss King’s allegiance to the 
methods of the late Aubrey Beardsley is almost uncanny. 
In an external similarity, however, the principal interest 
of her drawings must be said to reside, for they seem to me 
to have no personal character. They are dexterous, deli- 
cate, pretty, and there’s an end; whereas Beardsley never 
drew a line that was not marked by his peculiar tempera- 
ment. Whether for the admirer or the censor, kis work 
was individual ; it had to be taken into account. Again, 
when Beardsley illustrated a book he carried it a little 
farther—whether in the right or wrong direction does not 
for the moment matter. But Miss King does not reach 
her author at all; she lags behind. Against Guenevere 
and Sir Peter Harpdon she places dainty Christmas-card 
figures of knight and lady—a kind of pretty pencil parrot- 
ting which is not illustration at all. An illustrated book 
should present two minds, author’s and artist’s, making 
for the same end; too often it presents merely a mind and 
an echo. But one resents particularly poor illustration 
when, as in the case of The Defence of Gueneveré, the book 
does not need pictures at all. 

Except in very rare instances I think that the illus- 
trated book in which one is most interested has reproduc- 
tions of old prints and pictures in it, such as crowd the 
pages of one of the heaviest brace of volumes—for their 
size—which I remember. The work hails from New York, 
where readers seem to like heavy books ; it is entitled Two 
Centuries of Costume in America (Macmillan and Co.), and 
it consists of two octavo volumes and weighs exactly 5 |b. 
7 oz This makes the task of perusal a_ very 
painful one except at a table; but it must not be allowed 
to prevent the attempt, for the work is heavy only mate- 
rially, containing as much agreeable desultory reading as 
a quiet eye can demand. Mrs. Earle, the author—for 
America has its Mrs. Earle as well as England, and both 
ladies have similar tastes—has brought together, with 
amused interest, pictures and descriptions of old-fashioned 
dress in America (which differs very little from that in 
England at the same period) from a thousand sources, 
and you may loiter over her tomes (when supported arti- 
ficially) with the maximum of gentle entertainment and 
the minimum of labour or fatigue. I can recall no book 
from whose pages peep so many demure madams and 
misses, charming in brocades and laces, in mobs, banyans, 
and calashes. It is a sea for a poet like Mr. Dobson to 
dive into and fetch up pearls; it is also (however con- 
fusing the metaphor) a school for grandmothers. 

To enjoy this kind of book, 807 full pages, one 
must, of course, be attracted by the odd and the quaint ; 
but so many of us are that it ought to find many readers. 
Old letters, old diaries, and old newspapers contributing to 
the work, it cannot fail to amuse, for there are no such 
sure sources of entertainment. The correspondence of 
Madame Symonds, wife from 1664 to 1678 of Governor 
Symonds (after first marrying Henry Byley, John Hall, 
and William Worcester), with her son John Hall in London, 
which helps to form one of Mrs. Earle’s best chapters, is 
very illuminative. Now and then among the mantuas and 
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petticoats, muffs and fans, black whisks and lustring 
hoods which John despatched across the Atlantic, a book 
or two found its way. Once it was a Bible bound in 
velvet, with silver clasps and India silk “end-papers” ; 
once it was Dod on Commandments, because “ my Ant Jane 
said you had a fancie for it, and I have bound it in green 
plush for you.” As Mrs. Earle remarks, fancy anyone 
having a fancy for Dod on anything, and fancy Dod in 
green plush covers! 

Here is an advertisement from a paper for 1733: 

“To be seen at Mrs. Hannah Teatt’s, Mantua Maker at 
the Head of Summer-street, Boston, a baby drest after the 
newest Fashion of Mantuas and Nightgowns and everything 
belonging to a Dress. Latilly arrived on Captain White 
from London. Any Ladies that desire to see it may either 
come or send, she will be ready to wait on ’em; if they 
come to the house it is Two Shillings and if she waits on 
’em it is Seven Shilling.” 

And finally let me quote a pleasant reference to an 
Indian convert in a letter of John Wesley: 

“One woman was baptised. She was of them who came 
out of great tribulation, her husband and all her three 
children having been drowned four days before in crossing 
the Ogeechee River. Her happiness in the gospel caused 
me to feel that, like Job, the widow’s heart had been caused 
to sing for joy. She was married again the day following 
her baptism. I suggested longer days of mourning. She 
replied that her first husband was surely dead; and that his 
successor was of much substance, owning a cornfield and 
gun.” 

Another bulky American publication is the édition 
de luxe of Mark Twain (Chatto and Windus), which 
has now reached its twenty-third volume, and will, 
I hope (since it must be) reach its thirty-third. Yet 
it is a question whether the édition de luxe should 
not be kept exclusively for authors who write for 
writing’s sake, who are artists first and companions 
afterwards. That Pater should have an édition de luxe 
as exquisite as it can’ be made is, for example, wholly 
fitting ; Stevenson, too, is not out of place in such a form, 
except occasionally. But am édition de luxe of Mark Twain 
sounds like another joke. Yet here it is, “limited to 620 
copies, of which only 600 copies are for sale in Great 
Britain and its dependencies.” The limit is extremely 
prohibitive ; that is to say, if the inhabitants of a village 
like Rottingdean, near Brighton, had chanced to decide 
at the beginning to become every one a subscriber to this 
edition, the rest of the world would have had to go with- 
out. Such a state of things tends to bring Guthenberg’s 
discovery into ridicule; and, in the case of a writer like 
Mark Twain, who was made to be read, it seems to me 
peculiarly absurd. An édition de luxe, however, being for 
the most part valuable only so long as it is difficult or 
impossible to procure, there is, I assume, worldly wisdom 
in thus limiting the issue. But, since Mark Twain is good 
wherever he is found, we need not complain, although 
having first read him in shilling and sixpenny paper-covered 
books I cannot feel quite comfortable among the photo- 
gravures and hand-made splendours of this volume. 

The best thing in the book, which I believe contains 
nothing new, is “ The Man Wha Corrupted Hadleyburg ” ; 
the most amusing, “ Adam’s Diary.” Indeed, “ Adam’s 
Diary” is the only thing quite in the old irresponsible 
manner; and yet it is different, too. There are touches 
in it that Mark Twain once would have left to others. 
Thus, at the end of this, the first, entry, is a thought which 
is almost poetry : 

“Monday.—This new creature with the long hair is a 
good deal in the way. It is always hanging around and 
following me about. I don’t like this; I am not used to 
company. I wish it would stay with the other animals. 
: Cloudy to-day, wind in the east; think we shall 
have rain. - We? Where did I get that word? I 
remember now—the new creature uses it.” 

The diary has inequalities, but it is really funny. I 
thought it funnier when I first read it, but since then I 
have heard Moira Loney, in Little Mary, utter her wistful 
aspiration touching the wonderful novelty of mother- 
hood—* To have been Eve! To have beem the first to 
have one! Not to have had a notion what it was like, 


and then to have had one!” and Mr. Hare’s reply. “ Dear 
little Cain!” and this suggests that Mark Twain’s treat- 
ment might have been more delicately considered. 

Although in reading this book one may now and then 
regret the absence of the ancient freedoms, I am inclined 
to think that Mark Twain is in some ways better here than 
in any that preceded it, with the exception of Huckleberry 
Finn. (Huckleberry Finn and Leaves of Grass are still 
the finest things in literature that America has done.) 
He is more serenely sane, his view is larger, and his satire 
is more worth while, more concerned with the things that 
are permanent. 


E. V. Lucas. 





SOME NOTABLE POETRY. 


Tue DeatH oF ADAM; AND OTHER Poems. By Laurence 
Binyon. London: Methuen. 1904. 

THe CentTauR’s Booty. By T. Sturge Moore. London: 
Duckworth. 1903 


Tue Rout oF THE AMAZONS. By T. Sturge Moore. London: 
Duckworth. 190 


3- 
BALLaps. By John Masefield. London: Elkin Mathews, 1903. 


Tue laches of criticism sometimes covers an avowal that 
a work of imagination has seemed worth reading more 
than once. The Death of Adam, Mr. Sturge Moore’s pair 
of pastorals, and the Ballads of Mr. John Masefield could 
certainly afford to wait for a less hasty judgment than, for 
reasons foreign to literature, is usually to be expected upon 
contemporary verse. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon is still among the younger 
English poets of this time; but he entered some few years 
ago into the complete possession of his very genuine 
talent, and his readers have learned to expect from him 
just the measure of fine poetry which his elegiac tempera- 
ment, well served by a devout skill upon his instrument 
and a considerable faculty of vision, is almost uniformly 
capable of filling. Like its predecessors, his most recent 
volume contains delectable reading, and nothing at all 
unworthy of a poet who is sure of his sensations, his sym- 
pathies and his vocabulary, and has always disdained the 
opportunism and infectious tricks of rhythm and language 
by which writers still in quest of a personality so often 
spare their reviewers the trouble of delving for more than a 
surface definition. 

“The Death of Adam” is a poem of grave and ample 
aésign, naimoniously woven and abundant in happy and 
luminous imagery, and perhaps only wanting the capital 
quality of movement to realise the utmost possibilities of 
its conception. In the serene abatement of his natural 
force, Adam bethinks him of his firstborn, and sends 
messengers to find where Cain dwells and bring him back 
to receive a blessing. They return without him; and 
tended by Eve and his many sons, his mind travelling 
backwards and forwards upon the doom of his race, Adam 
bids them all farewell in discourse clouded with tragical 
prescience—though “the worst he knew not.” At least 
he has known the shattering of the instinctive joy in the 
possession of the sensible world, and now the time to 
come seems to hold nothing for mankind but endless dis- 
illusion and the pangs of insatiable desires. But vainly 
he urges his progeny to concord and modest hopes; they 
cannot understand. At last he enjoins them to strew his 
deathbed in a cavern on a mountain-side ; they carry Adam 
thither, and leave him alone to draw his last breath in 
sight of the gates of Eden. 

Like Théophile Gautier, Mr. Binyon is “a man for 
whom the outward world exists”; in the descriptive parts 
of this poem distinct impressions of things seen and 
heard are forcilly revived along with the mood that in 
terpreted or begot them ; and the evocative charm of such 
poetry is no more to be missed than the power of verbal 
invention it frequently illustrates, and a mastery of the 
traditional form never displayed by the aid of meretri- 
cious or arbitrary variations from the normal blank verse, 
but certified by an infallible tact in the collocation of 
syllables, both in respect of sonority and of value, a clear 
and cordial rhythm, with now and again a discreet inversion 
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of stress that has always a sentimental utility. Apart from 
some Tennysonian effects of monotonous endings, which 
retard without dignifying the verse, the formal distinction 
of “ The Death of Adam” is what must strike all competent 
judges. 

The many beauties of the poem are not incompatible 
with an impression of immobility—almost of defective 
vitality—which is in itself to be regretted. Mr. Binyon 
is far indeed from that sort of leisureliness in poets which 
seems to caress the virtuosity of a rhythmical phrase. But 
the emotional progress which in a narrative essentially 
uneventful should yet be sensible, continuous, and rapid 
is frequently suspended in “ The Death of Adam.” Is this 
a deliberate intention of the author’s, or is it to be ac- 
counted for by a certain static tendency of his imagination, 
more apt to compose and interpret pictures than to set 
creatures in motion? In any case the effect—which it 
seems a desperate task to describe with greater precision 
—is reinforced by the poet’s fondness for similitudes de- 
veloped upon an epical scale (that is, not quite proportion- 
ably) and generally introduced with a formality which 
disposes the reader, rather unfairly, to look upon them as 
mere ornaments of a slender narrative. They are, however, 
both effective in themselves, and sometimes adroitly and 
consistently used to throw light upon a state of mind, 
as in the following passage where the comparison illustrates 
with real felicity the uselessness of Adam’s warnings to 
his sons: 

“The beauty of the world encompassed them ; 

All else was fable; and they stood elate 

Yet stirred and pensive, in such wondering pause 

As might a troop of children who have found 

In a king’s garden, under shadowy yews, 

Ancestral marbles on a sculptured wall, 

Half hid in vines, and lifting up the leaves 

Gaze in a bright-eyed wonder on fair shapes 

Of arming heroes and unhappy queens, 

Or press soft lips on Helen’s woeful mouth, 

Touching her perfect breast, and smile on her, 

Unknowing how beneath that heavenly mould 

Swelled, like a sea, the powers of love and pain, 

Powers that shall surely also rock themselves 

In storms, and their young courage crush to sobs, 

Toss them on easeless beds, blind their hot eyes 

With tears, in longing violent as vain, 

Till they shall quite forget how life was once 

Sweet as a rose’s breath and only fair, 

As now ’tis fair and sweet to Adam’s sons.” 

This quotation, which may suggest perhaps the direction 
in which Mr. Binyon is tempted to excessive developments, 
does justice certainly to the power he shows throughout 
this poem of enlarging the immediate field of his poetical 
vision im response to a moral perception. For with him 
it is always the abstract which suggests the concrete, and 
images are not so much the spring of his thought (as is 
the case when a poet’s supreme faculty is the mythological 
faculty) as the most familiar process of translating it. 

“The Death of Adam” is immensely the most im- 
portant poem, in every sense, that this volume contains ; 
but it would be unjust not to praise the impassioned ode 
“To the Summer Night,” the finely conceived and most 
impressive (though a little incoherent) “ Vision of Resurrec- 
tion,” and “Santa Cristina,” a legend very quietly and 
religiously related in short rhyming couplets of singular 
ease and precision. 

It is a considerable feat to have hewn something 
really original out of worn and slender materia] and re- 
vitalised a form discredited by feeble imitation and a 
hundred historians of literature. “The Centaur’s Booty” 
and “The Rout of the Amazons” are not to be admired 
without reserve ; the disease of quaintness taints them; in 
some few places the verse threatens to become merely a 
typographical illusion; and the full-flavoured lustiness of 
speech that Mr. Moore affects sometimes degenerates into 
graceless petulance. Nevertheless it is not to be denied 
that he has produced two poems rich in dramatic invention, 
colour, and vitality, and especially in allegorical signifi- 
cance. 

In one—perhaps the more accomplished poem of the 
two, and that which, with a very supple art, keeps nearest 


to the model of pastoral dialogue in verse occasionally 
rhyming set by the “ Pastor Fido”—Medon, a widowed 
Centaur, going out to steal a wife among the daughters of 
men, returns with a child instead; he tells his adventure 
to Pholus, his aged comrade; and they two, the last of 
their race, dispute awhile whether they shall keep their 
booty in the hopes of rearing him after their kind, so that 
he shall grow to forget the human worship of weakness 
and languor and ruthlessly avenge the wrongs of Ixion’s 
seed. Something in the tale of abduction which thaws 
the veins of ancient Pholus with memories of battle and 
plunder in his insolent youth, but especially the sturdy 
freshness of the bantling himself, wins him over to the 
sanguine dreams of Medon. A frolic, im which the pair of 
Centaurs toss their booty to and fro galloping up the 
valleys, makes an irresistible finale : 
“ But first in high valleys 

When June is in blow, 

He shall sleep and run naked 

Till hairs on him grow; 

Or in the hale winter 

Shall powder their snow 

Till hooves on him grow! 

Till hooves on him grow!” 

The argument of “ The Centaur’s Booty” is of little 
consequence. The last word remains with Medon, the 
Centaur, who believes in a future for his race; but the 
symbolical interest of these two fabulous personages lies in 
their protest against the survival of the unfit, which is their 
reading of man’s victory over a saner, serener, and less 
pitiful species, content with their strength and simple in 
their love. Mankind, in whom the desire for a mate is 
complicated by a tender and timid submission to the spell 
of weakness, is a degenerate being. “For men,” says 
Pholus, 

” were once as Centaurs, proud of strength, 

And scorned to win by numbers—men were once 


Our equals, and their wives wholesome as ours, 
Obedient to the male and calm with health! 


Yet always had man half a mind to this; 
Living beyond the circle of his peers, 
And pleased to talk, 

Nay, happy even to laugh 

With weaklings and with slaves; 

Prizing his woman not fot wholesome soundness 

And power to bear him sturdy little ones, 

But for a sickly grace, a languid air, 

And instant exhibition of vile fear. . . .” 

Is it a strained interpretation which would read into this’ 
attractive and even brilliant little work a wholesome re- 
habilitation of animal spirits, a new vindication of the 
natural man against, say, the invertebrate and rather tor- 
tured human types preferred by a famous school of artists— 
on, again, an act of faith in some ultra-modern monster, 
some Uebermensch immune from the malady of tender- 
ness ? Perhaps to look for large meanings is less profit- 
able than merely to take pleasure in the harmonious energy 
and expressive ease of Mr. Moore’s finer passages—such as 
one which begins quite in a Shelleian tone : 

“The Centaur colt is beautiful and strange 

Beside its mother, gazing from a cave; 
Wondering that earth so fair is; 

Asking the name of trees, 

Of sun and moon and hill; 

Hearing to-day, as for the first time still, 

The answer that she made him yesterday. . . .” 

The other poem, “The Rout of the Amazons” 
(though lending itself likewise to various interpretations), 
is notable mainly for the descriptive force and mastery of 
the pathetic in narrative displayed in a Faun’s account of 
a bloody battle between men and women armed which he 
has witnessed. His interlocutor is an Arcadian shepherd, 
and at the end they start together to catch a glimpse of 
Artemis and her nymphs tending the wounded and burying 
the slain Amazons. One quotation will indicate the pitch 
at which the whole scene is sustained : 

“In the boughs of an oak I have quaked, where four roads met, 
To watch upon either hand draw near to the cross 
A boy and a girl, both lovely and light of foot, 
With life escaping out of unhindering eyes; 
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My heart has ached for fear that they should not laugh, 
Not utter the kindly word when they met, but withstand 

The power of either’s beauty, and shamefac’d pass 

Fighting desire in their breasts for lack of a heart 

Gallant with daring and sense; my pulse has stood still. 
But, for fearing the thing that those nearing armies might do, 
When they met in the widening meads at the foot of the hills, 
My blood it grew cold, so long a time it stood still— 

For now a silence settled on both their hosts, 

As a wistness fell on those children, when they heard, 

Each unseen, the other’s approaching step on the road; 

For scouts had sighted and made to both sides report. 

Ah! that hush was like a December night in my soul, 

And dull the sound of the hooves as the dismal sound 

In the winter forest that wakes one upon a thaw.” 


There is little space left to speak of Mr. Masefield’s 
second collection of “ Ballads,” included in the shilling 
miscellany called the “ Vigo Cabinet Series” ; but readers 
of The Speaker are already familiar with his work, and to 
them it is perhaps superfluous to commend his spontaneous 
gift. It was a piece of good fortune for Mr. Masefield 
that, at an age when fledgling poets are commonly more in 
love with rime and rhythm than solicitous as to the 
choice of themes, circumstances had furnished him with 
a clear direction so manifestly attractive to the bent of 
his talent. His art grows appreciably larger, and he can 
afford to make experiments in manner, in metre, and in 
motive ; but in his happiest vein the sea reclaims him, and 
those cunning, limpid measures, authentically songful, 
which he knows so well how to fill with the bitterness and 
buoyancy of salt water, the nostalgic allurements and the 
palpable hardship of a roving life. “News from Why- 
dah ” in this little book is a brave ballad; so is “ Spanish 
Waters”; the scrupulous notation and supple rhythm of 
the landscape “ Dawn” are wholly admirable, and there 
in a haunting solemnity in “ The Seekers.” On the whole, 
perhaps, “ Cargoes” will best bear quoting as an example 
of Mr. Masefield’s most original manner, and the simplicity 
of means with which he can produce a characteristic effect : 


“ Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 
And apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 
Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road-rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin trays.” 





DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING. 


REAL ConveRSATIOoNS. Recorded by William Archer. London: 
Heinemann. 

It is true that, if you would keep an unlimited admiration 
for the genius of a man of genius, it is best never to see 
him, never to speak to him, never to hear where he lives. 
Genius is so secret and intangible that it often seems 
quite separate from the visible human being who is its 
instrument. The most intimate acquaintance with the 
man brings one no nearer to his genius, and it may well 
take one further away. For genius can be revealed only 
in his work, and, when the work is done, it appears quite 
as strange and inexplicable to the man himself as to the 
rest of the world. It has already become something 
external that was acting unconsciously through him, and 
as likely as not, like Swift, he begins to utter regrets over 
the genius he once possessed. 

That is what disappoints the “lion-hunters,” snobs 
of intellect, and all that kind. That is why “ interviews ” 
are so deadly, and why the Americans never omit to size 
up a man of genius by his weight in pounds avoirdupois. 
They must size him up by something, and his weight is 


as good a measure as his carpet and curtains, which is 
the English way. But let them weigh him to the penny- 
weight and price his furniture to the farthing, still they 
do not get a hair's breadth nearer the secret of his genius. 
Perhaps the only possible way to give any human interest 
to an interview would be to reveal the instrument of genius 
in his weakness—ordinarily dull, or vain, or frivolous, 
or churlish, or sick, or hungry. Then there would be 
pathos, and perhaps encouragement in reflecting that this 
after all is the poor fellow-mortal through whom genius 
pours her light. But that is not the way of interviewers. 

The distinction of Mr. Archer’s book is that he 
rejects the interview and all its ways. He makes no 
effort at all to depict the distinguished persons with whom 
he converses. He does not describe their appearance or 
surroundings ; he does not reproduce their peculiarities 
of language; and, what is more important, he does not 
attempt to define or display the special share of genius 
which each of them holds in secret. He merely records 
clever and thoughtful conversations upon various points 
which interest both himself and them. The personality 
is sometimes betrayed unconsciously, but the object is 
not personality; the object is the free discussion of 
opinions. One of the characters, it is true, exclaims, 
“Shakespeare breathed upon chaos, and chaos quivered 
into immortal life!” But that is almost the only time 
that the language gets out of hand and runs off the beaten 
path of converse. It is the only touch of the high-and- 
mighty, the one bit of deliberate finery, such as some 
people expect from the immortals. 

Everyone knows where Mr. Archers main interest 
lies, and that only eight out of these twelve conversations 
should be concerned with the drama is really an evidence 
of his self-restraint. His optimism for the drama is in- 
vincible. It cannot be damped even by the London stage. 
Trash follows trash, failure follows failure, and still in 
Mr. Archer’s heart hope follows hope. Nothing daunts 
him; he clings to his ideal—a rather German ideal—of 
a dignified and endowed theatre, with a repertory of 
excellent plays. It would be useless to tell him that I 
have sat for months and months at those dignified and 
endowed theatres of Germany, and found everything de- 
sirable—except the plays and the audience. He would 
reply that in London not even dignity and endowment 
could make us so dull, and would go on hoping as before. 
He holds an ideal against which even laughter batters 
in vain, and it is that sort of ideal that wins. In these 
conversations he laughs at himself for always bringing in 
his dream. What is a much harder matter, he lets the others 
laugh too. That makes no difference. He takes us for 
a turn or two round the universe and then we are back 
again in the stalls, and he is insinuatingly suggesting to 
some leader in thought or literature that he or she is just 
the person to write the play that would revive the British 
drama. 

" bags is one of the charms of the book. Mr. Archer 
imself is quite as interesting as the other people. He 
does not simply talk to draw them out; he talks : defend 
and persuade. Though he never fights the conversation 
to the point of stalemate, he plays to win, and each of 
the conversations has stuff worth fighting over. Of 
course, he is not always in opposition. As in the Socratic 
dialogues, there is always a desire to agree, if only the 
point of truth can be found. Examples of such desire are 
seen in the admirable pieces of dialogue with “ Lucas 
Malet ” upon the relative value of Puritanism or Catho- 
licism for the drama, or on the relative art of the novelist 
and tragedian. Or, again, we might take the rapid and 
subtle discussion with Mrs. Craigie upon the different 
powers of men and women in describing their own or the 
opposite sex; or the keen dispute with Mr. Pinero upon 
the rank of life best suited for the dramatist’s subject ; or 
with Mr. Sidney Lee upon the American view of England, 
Bacon, and other American subjects. 

But—not to speak of the calm and sunshiny talk with 
old Professor Masson, so far from the Strand and the 
fleeting interests of London—there are two dialogues that 
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draw one especially, though they hardly touch upon Mr. 
Archer’s chosen subject. Mr. Hardy begins with beau- 
tiful little reminiscences of old Wessex, and the conver- 
sation passes naturally through the village mumming of 
“St. George” and the beliefs in witchcraft to the possi- 
bilities of unmeasured or “supernatural” forces. Mr. 
Archer argues for their existence, though very unwilling 
they should exist. Not so Mr. Hardy: 

“People accuse me of scepticism, materialism, and so 
forth ; but, if the accusation is just at all, it is quite against 
my will. For instance, I seriously assure you that I would 
give ten years of my life—well, perhaps that offer is rather 
beyond my means—but when I was a younger man, I would 
cheerfully have given ten years of my life to see a ghost— 
an authentic, indubitable spectre.” 


He rightly. rejects the instances Mr. Archer brings 
forward of inexplicable forces, and continues : 

*““For my part, I say in all sincerity, ‘ Better be incon- 
venienced by visitants from beyond the grave than see none 
at all.’ The material world is so uninteresting, human life 
is so miserably bounded, circumscribed, cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined. I want another domain for the imagination to 
expatiate in... . J A ghost story that would convince me 
would make me a happier man.” 

There, we feel, speaks the man who was to write 
“The Dynasts,” and reduce the celebrated struggles of 
mankind to the movement of flies and the wriggling of 
maggots. But, as to his reputed “pessimism,” he goes 
on: 

““T never could understand why the word ‘pessimism’ 
should be such a red rag to many worthy people; and I 
believe, indeed, that a good deal of the robustious, swagger- 
ing optimism of recent literature is at bottom cowardly and 
insincere... . My practical philosophy is distinctly 
meliorist. What are my books but one plea against ‘man’s 
inhumanity to man’—to woman—and to the lower 
animals ?” 

Mr. Moore’s conversation is a magnificent and some- 
what similar indictment of materialised civilisation and 
what he calls “the Brixton Empire.” He was on the 
point of his return to Ireland, where he hoped to find 
solace by association with a more primitive people, and 
studying the language which both he and Mr. Archer, in 
fine innocence, insist upon calling “ Erse.” He will defend 
Ireland from the Anglification which bids her barter her 
birthright for a mess of 7it-Bits. He will seek a country 
where mystery and imagination may still be found; and 
when Mr. Archer wheedles him on to the drama, he 
exclaims : 

“TI assure you, in such performances of Shakespeare as 
we have seen of late we have a clear view of what the 
world will be when all John Bull’s ideals have come to 
pass—when Jericho is rebuilt on exactly the model of Brix- 
ton, when the North Pole has been discovered, when the 
telephone is everywhere, even at Lhassa, when people are 
giving up foreign travel because even in the Sahara hot 
and cold water are laid on in the bedrooms. Oh, my dear 
Archer, the future is as terrible to contemplate as the fabled 
head of Medusa—it turns our hearts to stone!” 


It may be only because one has so strong a personal 
sympathy with Mr. Moore in his horror at “the Brixton 
Empire ” ; but of all these excellent conversations certainly 
this seems to me the very fullest of “good stuff,” though 
all are full. 

Henry W. NEVINSON. 





ELIZABETH IN RUGEN. 
EvizaBETH IN RvuGEN. By the author of Elizabeth and her 
German Garden. \.ondon: Macmiilan. 
Tuts book reminds one of a nest with a young cuckoo in 
it. At the start it professes to be the account of a driving 
tour made by the author round the island of Riigen; but 
after a little while a lady named Charlotte is introduced, 
and the driving tour, though it continues a precarious 
existence, soon yields to the usurpmg Charlotte the main 
imterest of the book. This may be all art, but it looks as if 
Elizabeth had really intended to write an account of a 
tour and had fallen into writing a novel unawares. If 
this is so, it is rather a pity she did not plan a novel from 
the beginning. The driving tour makes an admirable 


setting for the story, but it should be a setting and nothing 
more. There is a little too much at present of Elizabeth’s 
transports over the sea and the forests. She remembers 
her German garden too well, and tries to repeat its success 
at incongruous moments. Also, the story is suddenly 
broken off at its most exciting point, just as if it were not 
a story at all, but a mere incident in a real driving tour. 
Yet the book, ever as it is, is very good reading. ‘The 
author has the great gift of liveliness. She writes as if 
writing delighted her, and as if she had been enthralled 
in the experience of what she writes about. This is the 
first essential of everything written in the first person, and 
compensates for many faults of structure or style. A 
novel in the third person may be told with the quiet 
detachment of the historian. It is a piece of life presented 
as being, in some way, representative of life. But a novel 
or any kind of narrative in the first person is told as an 
experience of the writer, and should be told as if the 
writer was so full of it that he cannot refrain from telling 
it. The eagerness and gusto of the oral narrator should 
be felt in the writing; and they are felt in Elizabeth’s 
writing. She seems bursting with her story, and even her 
rather common-place raptures over the beauties of Nature 
are uttered with such a zest as to be seldom tedious. This 
zest casts a bright illusion of reality over the book, the 
more unusual because the story is half farcical, and farce 
seldom convinces. Elizabeth driving about Riigen with 
her maid falls in with her Cousin Charlotte, who some 
years before had married a German Professor for his im- 
mense learning, as Dorothea married Casaubon. Char- 
lotte has informally deserted her husband and become a 
revolting woman, because he would not take her seriously, 
and also, as is very cleverly and delicately hinted, because 
all her children die as babies, and because the Professor 
makes innocent love to every woman he meets. Charlotte 
is too earnest to be a comfortable person to live with, yet 
the Professor wishes to live with her, and follows her to 
Riigen. Charlotte flees, and Elizabeth and the Professor 
pursue her about the islamd. The Professor, of vast 
learning but infantile behaviour, is drawn with much 
spirit; so are am English bishop’s wife and her son, who 
intervene at intervals. It is a pretty piece of absurdity 
that ought to end well, but it doesn’t. Perhaps the writer 
feels that it would not end well in real life. But that is 
no reason why it should not end as well as she tells it. She is 
not writing upon the plane of relentless realism. Her 
style, the class of incidents she chooses to relate, her whole 
outlook upon life, are incongruous with tragedy or any 
approach to it; and she appears to feel that herself, for the 
moment the story reaches a point at which it must either 
end well or become altogether sad, she drops it and drives 
away, merely telling us that it ended sadly. One cannot 
but feel that she might have been kinder to the character 
of poor Charlotte ; might have allowed her to show a little 
common sense and natural affection at last. It could have 
been very prettily done, and would have left the reader with 
a pleasant taste in his mouth. As it is, the taste left is a little 
unpleasant. Elizabeth’s philosophy seems to be that high 
spirits and a sense of humour are the only defence against 
the frivolous malignity of Providence. Poor Charlotte has 
neither; so she must be abandoned to her fate with a 
shrug and a smile. But in the real world there is other 
armour against fate, and if a farcical world is to be 
imagined and peopled with helpless creatures like Char- 
lotte, things should be arranged kindly for them after they 
have made us laugh long enough. The realist can throw 
the responsibility of his cruelty upon Providence. He can 
say “that is the way things happem imi life.” In farce the 
responsibility for all cruelty falls upon the author. He 
cannot plead necessity or verisimilitude, or anything except 
his own wilfulness. That is why cruel farce is intolerable. 
It would be unjust to say that Elizabeth’s farce is all 
cruel. She has some sympathy for Charlotte herself, and 
is kind to her. If only she would re-write the last chapter 
of her book and condense the beginning, it would be all 
delightful. 
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FICTION. 


My FRriznp Prospero. By Henry Harland. London and New 
York: John Lane. 1904. 6s. 

My Friend Prospero should be widely read. It is 
true that some of the reasons we may advance for this as- 
sertion may not precisely convince the author. But the 
novel in any case deserves sympathetic study. It is of a 
genre which is, indeed, the legitimate fruit of spiritual 
union between the enamoured American public and its 
coyly reluctant author. It was not always that the work 
of Mr. Henry Harland vied with Fuller's bonbons, in sweet 
mellifiluousness melting on the popular palate. Do we not 
all remember stories by him, that appearing in the un- 
popular Yellow Book, many years ago, by their delicate 
veracity to life precluded the idea that the author’s art 
would ever serve him to produce these bright literary don- 
bonnieres of drawing-room taste? But tempora mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis, and after such a masterpiece in 
popularity as The Cardinal's Snuff Box, which sold—how 
many hundred thousand copies was it ?—amidst the accla- 
mations of Fleet-street and of Fifth-avenue, stern indeed 
would be the author who could turn his face against the 
broad and flowery path of so outrageous a vogue. But let 
us hasten to add that—dquestions of genre apart—My 
Friend Prospero is very daintily and cleverly written. Its 
literary caramels are adroitly prepared, pleasingly wrapped 
in frosted silver paper and cunningly set out, a pretty box 
of blue and white filigree work. My Friend Prospero 
should certainly lie on every drawing-room table. Ad- 
mitted that the receipt for such popular literary confec- 
tionery calls forth from the author rather a practice of dex- 
terity than his own original taste, still the simplest receipt 
needs a good cook, and Mr. Harland has a very skilful 
hand. His character sketch of Lady Blanchemain is so 
full of life that in the opening chapters we dared to hope 
that the magnificently great American public would be 
magnanimous enough to allow the author to make this 
original old dowager the heroine of the piece. But the 
author knows—none better—what the heart of America 
sighs for, and with an adroit and easy confidence he pro- 
duces and presents to us as his heroime—a real Princess! 
The Princess Maria Dolores of Zelt-Neuminster, staying 
incognita with a Signora Brandi, at the superb Castle of 
Sant’ Alessina, meets there a charming and impecunious 
young Englishman, John, who tells her that his uncle is a 
farmer. What might not Mr. Harland have made of John 
and Marie Dolores as simple commoners? But with that 
great menacing audience of his waiting breathlessly on the 
other side of the Atlantic, thrilling for its simple idylls of 
aristocratic life, poor John’s artistic fate overtakes him, and 
inevitably he discloses himself to us little by little to be the 
heir of a British peer—the nephew, in fact, of Lord 
Blanchemain, of Ventmere, “ one of our most ancient peer- 
ages,” as the dowager, at the end, thoughtfully explains to 
the Austrian Princess heroine. It is an idyll, and the spec- 
tacle of these charmingly aristocratic young people being 
actually ready to fall in love, when each thinks that the 
other is of humble parentage, awakens all the chivalrous in- 
stinct of the great reading public fluttering the handkerchief 
of its interest and applause in many a distant suburb. But 
life holds sober realities for us all, which even Mr. Har- 
land’s princely figures must share with men of common 
birth. Accordingly, the author has cunningly introduced 
as the fourth character of his simple drama little 
Annunziata, the child of the Italian parroco. The child 
falls ill and is brought near to death, and Mr. Harland, 
knowing his public, shows us how a princess can prove her 
kinship with the meanest of us by being simply human. It 
is not always the head. that wears a coronet that lies most 
uneasy. Such is the moral of the book. We cannot quit 
Mr. Harland without warmly congratulating him on the 
admirable way in which the general scene-painting and 
castle accessories are used to enforce the simple lesson that 
“blood will tell.” The simple and unconcerned way in 
which John accepts the news one morning that he is no 


longer penniless, but that £6,000 a year has been settled 
upon him, strikes deeper than can all the handbooks of 
etiquette ever compiled with an eye to the great Anglo- 
Saxon public’s requrements. In My Friend Prospero Mr. 
Harland has written “the real, right thing,” “the very 
thing itself,” and as a specimen of the ease and spon- 
taneity of his style we quote a very charming passage : 

** By Jove, what a stunner!’ he exclaimed. The case 
contained a ring, a light circle of gold, set with a ruby, 
surrounded by a row of diamonds—for my part, I think 
the most beautiful ruby I have ever seen. It was as big 
as a hazel-nut, or almost; it was cut, with innumerzable 
facets, in the shape of a heart; and it quivered and burne‘4, 
and flowed and rippled, liquidly, with the purest, limpidest, 
red fire. 

“*°Tis the spirit of a rose, distilled and crystallised,’ said 
Lady Blanchemain. 

“*°Tis a drop of liquid light,’ said John. ‘ But why do 
you give it to me? I can’t wear it. I don’t think I ought 
to accept it.”” (P. 235.) 

“*T wish to look up a lady—a dream lady—a lady who 
walks in beauty like the night of cloudless climes, and 
whose pocket-handkerchiefs are embroidered with the 
initials M.D., in a cipher, under a princely crown.’ 

“J should think,’ said Maria Dolores, ‘ considering that 
she would probably be a member of one of the mediatised 
princely houses, but if you have nothing more than her 
initials to go by you would find it difficult to trace her in 
the Almanach de Gotha M.D. under a princely 
crown, I think you said ?’ she mused. ‘It occurs to me 
that Maria Dolores of Zelt-Neuminster’s pocket-handker- 
chiefs might be so embroidered.’ 

“Ah ??’ said John. ‘Zelt-Neuminster? That would be 
a daughter of the man who owns this castle?’ 

“*No, she is a sister of the man .who owns this castle.’ 
(P. 300.) 

We do not wonder that Mr. Harland has been called 
by an eminent English critic “a kind of younger Pater, 
emancipated from those cramping academic bonds which 
occasionally injured Mr. Pater’s work.” His emancipation 
is now surely complete. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Independent Review begins with an article by 
M. Jaurés, who argues that the separation of Church and 
State will be an essential issue at the General Election in 
1906, and thinks the country will support M. Combes. He 
pleads earnestly for co-operation among the different groups 
of the Left, describes the social reforms of the present 
Ministry, and regards the resistance of the Senate as one of 
the chief dangers of the Government. A most interesting 
and important article is contributed by Mr. Hugh Law, who 
has just returned from the Balkans. Mr. Law is full of 
admiration for the aptitude for self-government shown by 
the Bulgarians. “They have conciliated their Mohamme- 
dan subjects ; and the fez-capped deputies, who sit in the 
Sobranje, voted, a few weeks ago, in the majority which 
approved the extraordinary expenditure incurred by General 
Petroffs Government upon military preparations, made 
necessary by the risk of a Turkish war.” Mr. Bolton King’s 
most valuable article on the Italian peasant ought to be read 
by all politicians. 
_ The Fortnightly Reajew has a great deal about the 
Far East: the “Tsar; A Character Sketch, Snippets of 
Gossip Padded with Solemn Reflections”; “The Slav and 
His Future,” by Dr. Emil Reich, who does not like the 
Slav, but shows no reason why. Perhaps Slav and Celt 
have more in common than either have with the Teuton, 
especially since the latter gave up his kingdom in the air 
and began to worship force. Dr. Reich abuses the Greek 
Church, but here, again, gives no reasons—just as Mr. 
Filson Young, who reviews Sir H. Plunket’s book on Ire- 
land, obviously rejoices to find an authority agreeing with 
his charge against the Catholics for imposing too Puritan 
an asceticism on young people inIreland. Dr. Reich does 
well, however, to remind us that Russian is an Aryan 
tongue, as, indeed, Czech, Polish, Bulgarian, and Servian 
are. Slav music and Russian romance are part of the Euro- 
pean common stock. Mr. Alfred Stead is philo-Japanese, 
while Calchas weighs the effects of the alternative issues 
with dispassionate serenity. Mr. F. M. Hueffer writes a 
delicate study of Christina Rossetti’s poetical workmanship. 
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The Nineteenth Century contains no very striking 
article this month. Mr. Morley’s Zife of Gladstone has 
moved Sir George Colley’s widow to vindicate her husband’s 
conduct of the short campaign which ended in Majuba. 
Perhaps the most interesting article is a discussion 
of Russia’s fimancial position. The writer points 
to Russia’s big outlay on her army, her expendi- 
ture on unproductive strategic works, and infers that 
as the Russian Budget usually shows a surplus, the State 
accounts must be kept in a curious manner. The country 
has but few manufactures, the State railways are no longer 
worked at a profit. The revenue, therefore, has chiefly to 
come from agriculture, which is not prosecuted by modern 
methods. The writer concludes that to make both ends 
meet the Russian peasant is nearly always starved. Sir 
Edward Sassoon wants “tariff reform ” for India, but hardly 
proves that it would do the country any good. He appeals 
to the Herschell currency commission—a great deal of the 
evidence heard before it throws light on other than cur- 
rency questions. Mr. P. Wilson writes on the flight of the 
Earls—i.e., Tyrone and Tyrconnell, who should have been 
tried in London on high treason against James I. A guilty 
conscience was alleged by Chichester, the deputy of the 
day, as the motive, but they probably had good ground for 
doubting the fairness of English justice. The alleged con- 
spiracy was the pretext for the plantation of Ulster, the 
harvest of which we are still reaping. Mr. W. Frewenford 
writes playfully on the constitution of the university. Mr. 
H. A. Jones seems to think that the English drama is in 
a poor way, and laments that five or six million pounds 
were spent during the last ten years by the English people 
in going to hear musical comedy, and appeals to the serious 
puritan classes to create a demand for high drama. 


__ The Monthly Review for March contains two unpub- 
lished poems by Crabbe, which everyone should read. 
They are introduced and edited by M. Huchon, of Nancy. 
The first of these poems, from a MS. belonging to Mr. John 
Murray, is a story more than 600 lines long in Chaucer’s 
Rhyme-Royal Stanza. It was probably written about 
1814. It is in Crabbe’s best manner, as interesting as a 
short story by any modern prose master, and full of the 
vivid touches of character and description peculiar to 
Crabbe alone among pets. The lurid romance of one age and 
the prosaic generalities of another are oddly united in it ; 
and both are sharpened by Crabbe’s intense particularity 
and strict attention to business. The plot is fantastic to 
the last degree. A nephew, wishing to overcome his 
uncle’s unreasonable hostility, disguises himself as the 
Devil, and tempts his uncle to enter into a plot against 
himself. He even paraphrases the words of Milton’s Satan 
with strange though fine effect : 
“ Be silent then, my friend, while I relate 
What has been done and suffered, and what more 
Remains to do or suffer, till thy fate, 

The comforts of thy better days restore.” 
He decoys his uncle into his house by night and there 
entertains him with a Satanic banquet; tempts him again 
until the uncle’s better nature revolts ; and when the uncle 
has declared that he will face hell rather than injure his 
nephew further, reveals himself, and the story ends happily. 
It sounds absurd told thus baldly, but it is not absurd in 
the reading. Crabbe surrounds it all with an atmosphere 
that makes it seem credible and even fearful, and his own 
grim humour preserves it from absurdity. The other poem 
is a short and pleasant piece upon the joys of friendship: 

‘‘When both yield attention that neither need crave, 
When restraint is unfelt cnd reserve is away, 


When our freedom is kind and our pleasure is grave, 
And we feel we are glad nor desire to be gay.” 





A FRENCH NOVEL. 
Le Mur DE Verre. By Jean Schlamberger. 


It is a tenet of ethnology that to determine the position of 
a people in the scale of civilisation its marriage laws or 
rules must be made the subject of a first inquiry. 


Western civilisation is prone to assert that the parti- 
cipation of woman in the inner and deeper side—intellec- 
tual and psychical—of a man’s life represents the acme of 
enlightenment as contradistinguished from that state in 
which woman is in bondage to man, a mere slave of phy- 
sical pleasure and passion. And yet it is an open question 
whether the more enlightened life is not fraught with 
greater evils in our social organism than any that are to be 
found amongst the lower races. 


One is forced to this reflection on the perusal of 
Le Mur de Verre, a study of an “ enlightened ” pair in the 
bonds of married union. The pair wish to understand 
each other—and therein lies the secret of the finding of 
ultimate peace, resignation, and happiness. They set 
out together as companions on an intellectual way, 
Monique determined to aid Marc in his profession, and 
seeking to understand his thoughts, his work, his life, by 
attempting to cast her mind in the professional mould 
through the study of his professional books. An arid, 
miscalculated, barren way in verity! The neglect on the 
part of her comrade of a woman’s soul, crushes the best 
of her sex in the weary hours of life’s pilgrimage—and in 
the lower and less intellectual order of it, forces her to 
find some ephemeral pleasure to compensate for this want. 
A “civilised” woman needs soul-life with the man of her 
choice—this differentiates her supremely from the savage, 
the mere bearer of children. 


Le Mur de Verre is a vivid, lucid, artistic study mak- 
ing the axiomatic truth still more patent, that the selfishness 
of a man—his unconscious consciousness of the fact that 
he has to play a réle im the world, and that in this 
réle the woman of his choice is destined to be 
subsidiary and not paramount—a mistake which only 
the ideal husband does not fall into—his neglect to pene- 
trate the depths of the evolutionised “ feminine ” of modern 
days—that this selfishness is the cause of the modern un- 
happy marriage. 


The delineation of the soul-life of Monique is done 
with rare delicacy—the author touching every phase with 
such refinement as is seldom to be found in the ordinary 
novel. The penetrating observation necessary to under- 
stand and appreciate the highly-developed true modern 
woman is a gift which few can boast. Even some of 
the great names of our literature might be cited in justifica- 
tion of the statement that some of the otherwise greatest 
observers of mankind, its follies and virtues, have never 
seen in the many-sided character of woman anything more 
than the “finesse” of the eternal female—such qualities 
only as are brought to perfection in the human creature of 
that sex, but as easily capable of detection in the female 
throughout nature generally. 


Here is a book, however, touching the deeper note, and 
it is to be commended as a subtle study and a truly artistic 
piece of work. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 

HE tone has been decidedly more cheerful in the 

City. Money is easier, and they are talking again 
of the early approach of a reduction in Bank rate, a 
movement which will certainly have a beneficial effect 
in greasing the financial wheels if the directors can 
see their way to deciding on it. Unfortunately, the 
uncertainties of the political outlook are still so serious 
that the Bank has to consider many problems besides 
the immediate strength of its reserve before lowering 
its rate; truly the Jingo financiers are getting 
a long and bitter lesson in the effects of war 
and expansion on markets, and they are likely 
to be in a very chastened mood for years to come 
whenever the possibility of aggression is mooted. All 
sorts of industries are crying out for fresh capital, but 
the dread of what the Far Eastern scuffle may bring in 
its train, coming on the top of the waste of capital 
caused by the glorious Imperial enterprise in South 
Africa, suffices to paralyse the whole financial world. 
Already there are rumours of Japanese borrowing, 
and it is pretty certain, in spite of official denials, that 
Russia will have to raise the wind before long; and in 
the present state of affairs this can only mean sales 
of securities at whatever they will fetch in order to 
provide the necessary funds. 

In the meantime there are bright spots in the 
situation, and if only the Jingoes of all nations could 
be put into strait waistcoats for a year, we might see 
a genuine all-round recovery. Home Railway traffics 
have shown a welcome improvement, and reports 
from trade centres are more encouraging. The strike 
on the Rosario railway is practically over, they say, 
and South American rails have recovered their cheer- 
fulness. The Kaffir Circus believes that the first batch 
of Chinamen will have started for South Africa before 
next account day, and is still convinced that that 
is all that is wanted to ‘‘make things good.” 
And the mid-monthly account has been sur- 
mounted without the declaration of any failures, in 
spite of the heavy fall in “Trunks.” Certainly the 
directors of the Grand Trunk Railway Company were 
unfortunate in the moment that they chose for the rati- 
fication of their grandiose scheme for a railway from 
one end of Canada to the other. In answer to the 
very obvious criticism that it would have been better to 
consolidate the position of the company and get its 
junior securities on to a sounder basis before embark- 
ing on this tremendous enterprise, they could only say 
that if they jhad not done it hostile interests would 
have been only too glad of a chance. And in the 
meantime the terrible weather in Canada is still block- 
ing the company’s line, choking traffic, and increasing 
expenses. It cannot last, of course, but it is very 
awkward for the present. 





The steady-going old Atlas Assurance Company 
shows satisfactory progress on the year. In the life 
department 664 new policies were issued for £393,705 
(after deducting reinsurances) with net new premiums of 
415,492 ; in 1902, 565 policies were issued, assuring 
£334,897 net. The premium income was £164,409 
against £160,702; and the life funds were raised from 
Luse to £1,771,993, the investment reserve fund 
receiving an addition of £410,644. In the fire depart- 
ment the net premium income amounted to £519,377, 
an increase of over £3,000 on the year, and the losses 
were £270,767, a slight decrease on 1902, when the 
losses were £271,457. Expenses and commission came 
to £186,358 and the surplus was £62,252, against 
£62,010 in 1902. After making the necessary provi- 
sions for increased liabilities owing to increased 
income, the amount carried to profit and loss account 
is £60,650, raising the amount at the credit of this 
account to £86,208, out of which £50,000 was added 
to the fire funds and £6,208 to the reserve fund. The 


directors find themselves in the pleasant position of 
being enabled to increase the dividend on the com- 
pany’s shares from 24s. to 25s. for the year. 

The London Guarantee and Accident Company is 
another of the accident companies that stood out of 
the gamble in this kind of risk that has been a 
cause of lamentation to some of its rivals, which 
carried enterprise to the point of indiscretion in recent 
years. It now presents a very satisfactory report, 
showing net premiums £323,632, an increase of over 
423,000 on 1902’s figures, and claims £171,034, an 
increase of about £16,500. The expenses amounted 
to £130,399 against £122,708, and interest received, 
less income-tax, came to £16,245. A dividend is recom- 
mended of 10s. per share for the year and a bonus 
of 2s., both free of income-tax, and £5,000 is added to 
the reserve fund, making its amount £130,000. The 
funds, exclusive of claims under investigation and 
capital, amounted at the end of the year to £356,181, 
an increase of £25,000 on the year. 

There have been several prospectuses this week, 
and considerable activity is expected in this depart- 
ment of business if only the investor will show signs 
of avidity. The National Telephone Company issued 
41,000,000 Four per Cent. Debenture stock at 95, 
which looked very cheap, considering the level of quota- 
tions of the company’s existing Debenture stocks. The 
Caledonian Company is allotting to its shareholders 
£1,331,000 Four per Cent. Preference stock at 105, 
convertible into Ordinary stock at the option of the 
holder ; since it is not so many years since Caledonian 
Ordinary stock stood at 160, this option is regarded as 
having some speculative value, though, as usual with 
the Scotch companies, holders can only convert on two 
days in the year, and then on a month’s notice. The 
Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee invites tenders for 
an issue of enough Three per Cent. Debenture stock to 
produce £20,000. The Canadian Government has 
£ 4,000,000 Four per Cent. bonds and stock due in May, 
and, unlike most colonial Governments, is in the happy 
position of being able to pay off £1,500,000. For the 
other £ 2,500,000 the offer is made of a continuance at 
4 per cent. for three years with the option, for two 
years, of exchanging each £100 into £105 of the 
Dominion’s Three per Cent. stock; it need not be 
said that Canada’s credit stands higher than that of 
any other colony, and this arrangement is sure to go 
through well. The most curious production in the way 
of a prospectus that the week achieved was that of a 
company called the Gold Fields of Dharwar (India) ; this 
is a company with a capital of £60,000 in £1 shares, 
of which it offers 20,000 for subscription, proposing to 
give £2 commission to every subscriber for five shares, 
an ingenious way of issuing its shares at a heavy 
discount. The prospectus states that the ground to be 
prospected is full of old native workings, and that the 
formation is similar to that of the Kolar goldfield. 
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